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<Plj) (Bofjitationfi. 

No. III. 

BY SAHA A. WENTZ. 

Two weeks ago I received a letter from a 
beloved one, (slie is a dainty, aerial darling,) 
in which this passage occurs: “A few months 
ago, as I was ascending the staircase, the morn¬ 
ing sun streamed through the window above 
me, and kissed mi/ face, amid its thousand 
animations. I rested on tlie landing, and looked 
out upon the orient sweetness of the day; the 
mist was lifted from the distant mountains, 
and was caught in the transfiguring breatli of 
the sun, which poured over it tinges of ver¬ 
milion, opal and gold; the meudows took a 
tender shine; the forest trees looked upward, 
and waved their branches with a light jubi¬ 
lance, as the new miracle of light and warmth 
flowed over them ; the sea laughed amid its 
Hashing diamonds; and I, as I looked, said, 
‘'Thus rises the face of God orer the universe 
of heaven ; thus He rises over my heart to-day. 

I shall pass away from this morning many 
times in my life, but this picture I will rivet to 
my nature, that its blessed power may hold me 
up as I travel over the common places of life. 

I will think of this ascension of our Lord every 
time I mount this staircase. And Dora, (she 
calls me Dora,) it is wonderful what power that 
beauteous vision has over me ; sometimes, when 
wearied and earth-bound, I go to my room on an 
errand, I meet that sweet, eternal thought on 
the steps, and straightway the mists rise from 
my soul, and arc kissed by the smile of God. 

I return to my family with a gentler voice and 
a kinder face.” 

0 Mctn, my absent darling, you touched me 
with your fairy wnnd, and showered over me 
pearls and rubies when you thought to tell me 
of your orient vision. You entered into my 
spiritual destiny with fashioning grace, and 
set my life to a new song. 

After rending tiro letter, I sat a moment 
with it in my hand as I looked out of my 
window. Swift intuitions glanced to and fro 
in my mind; these intuitions, which bound 
gazelle-like to effects, are so inspiring, bo 
freshening with their childlike trusts. With¬ 
out stopping for reason or philosophy, I rose 
and went into the little upper hall, through 
which the setting sun poured a long wake of 
light until it almost touched my chamber door. 

I stood back and looked through the open 
portal into the dear, simple room I had just 
quitted, and there, over the door, my heart 
wrote its lesson: “Lift up your heads, 0 ye 
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gates, even lift up, ye everlasting doors, and • 
t ho King of glory shall conic in!” Even as I - 
wrote with unseen pencil tlic airy tracery,;; 
there grew within mo a perception of all the \ 
glorious chambers in the human soul, through - 
which the King should march. “It is well : 
seen, 0 God, how Thougoest; how Thou, my;* 
God and King, gocst through the sanctuary. J 
The singers go before, the minstrels follow! 
after; in the midst arc the damsels playing, 
with the timbrels.” All this will I think of ] 
every time I enter iny chamber door, l said ' 
within myself, find the talismanic sign will lift > 
me heavenward, and shed around mo the; 
aronm of prayer, aspiration and endeavor. A' 
gush of delicate gladness overspread me, as 1 | 
stood listening to the melodics my heart was,: 
singing. 44 Hut can the doors bo lifted up, j> 
unless the outer courts of life aro kept pure ; 
and guileless by truth?” I softly asked; and.; 
then I remembered that that very morning IS 
had uttered a polite untruth to ft lady who , 
called on me when I was very busy. I did not ‘ 
love her, and when sho said, 44 Now you are at ’ 
work and are sorry to see me!” I had an-‘i 
swered, “No, indeed! I am pleased that you ' 
camo.” ( 1 

This iniquity had been rankling in my licart ; ! 
half the day. I was sorry sho came, but how.; 
could I say so without giving her pain ! I lintlD 
been studying the problem of ceremonial'; 
courtesy diligently before Meta’s letter cniuc,^ 
and had pronounced it so knotty that it could not J 
bo satisfactorily solved by any sensible matter-T 
of-fact individual. But now, the matter was so [ 
plain, that a wayfaring man though ft fool ; 
need not err therein. If the path of daily lifer 
opens out under tho guiding hand of Provi-J. 
denee, every person with whom wo come m ( , 
contact is sent by God; hence we should meety 
all with this sort of intelligent recognition, j> 
whether they aro personally agreeable or dis-;| 
agreeable to us; if we feel that tho day is!> 
'hallowed ground, that overy step of it is being % 
‘built up by the Creator, wo will have no frowns I) 
for any of its incidents. Ah! if that lady|: 
•should-come now, I could say tho words I said : 
'before, truthfully. It is rare tiiat I tell these!: 
polite falsehoods, and when they escape mo, s 
tlrey are extorted by an unexpected stylo of, j 
nAtack. The parlor is tho place whore one is : 
•most disposed to let slip prevarications; it is j 
in the parlor that one gossips to others’ dctrl-!: 
inent, just for tho sake of something to say.<; 
So, over that door, I reared a fairy arch, and, • 
wrote, 44 Open ye tho gates, that tho righteous^ 
^nation which kcopeth the truth may enter in.” 


Two weeks have gone by since then, and as I have 
passed under the arch, often busy with remote 
thoughts, I have never forgotten tho inscrip, 
tion, though it may not occur to mo until mv 
foot touches the sill. Tho “righteous nation,” 
like a Hock of doves, enters tho gates laden with 
the guileless balms of heaven. 

Now if I should tell my metaphysical cousin 
Tint about this, what would ho say? lie would 
look at me a moment with a wistful surprise in 
liis clear gray eyes, then with a real or affected 
look of discouragement he would say, 

“Dorothea, I just begin to think you posses* 
good hard sense, when you—you—you betray 
a certain”— 

‘‘Softness in the cerebrum and cerebellum,” 
I interposed in imagination. 

This supposed conversation prevents me 
from reposing quietly in tho effects wrought by 
the spell. 1 appreciate them just the same, 
but I ransack my mind for reasons which shall 
be convincing to those who do not fed the 
winged entrance of dove-like ministries at a 
certain spot. It is clear that I would not re* 
member the passage of Scripture, if it bail not 
come to me witji force and nearness; if I had 
not repeated it with the hope and design that 
it might unlock a closed chamber in mine 
imagery in future, as it did at the moment. 

I search among my remembrances and men¬ 
tal processes. I ask myself, “Why is it 
that I always think of stout old Mr. Gilgal 
every time I step upon one particularly weak 
plank in the crossing? If I am in a practical 
mood, I am arrested by seeing him break 
through that board, and plunge into the mud. 
Even if I am pained and anxious as I pass 
over the spot, the scene occurs to me. One 
beautiful night, I was looking up at tiro red 
planet mars, and saying, 

“ O, star of strength, I see thee stand, 

And smite upon my pain; 

Thou boekonest with thy mailM hand, 

And I am strong again.” 

Even in that humor, Mr. Gilgal’s hand 
beckoned me to a remembrance of his catas¬ 
trophe. Whenever 1 see a red cottogo in the 
country', I recall remembrances of childish 
happiness at my grandmother’s homo, and yet 
her house was not red. I wondered for a long 
time why tho scent of new mown hay, and 
a summer lake, and ciemntis blossoms, and a 
boy at my side teaching me to skip stones over 
tho water, always returned to my memory with 
the sight of a red cottage. At last, I recol¬ 
lected that n shoemaker’s red house was on the 
way to the lake, and doubtless at tho moment 
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I passed it, the sweetness of that long gone 
fciunmor day entered my being ns nn everlust- 
ing picture. Why, when I receive a letter that 
jmius me, do I burn it if I think I have not 
deserved the pain? And why do I keep it 
king in sight *** 1,1 y bureau drawer for a few 
ireeki-*, if I think 1 have deserved the pain? 

I burn it because the sight of it will stub 
me, if 1 chance upon it among my papers,' 
ami I will not gather useless pains to meet me.' 
1 keep it »n my drawer, on the contrary, that I 
may work into my being intelligence of the 
pain, that it may never search 1113' whole nature 
again. A thought or an emotion is of an 
eternal texture; wo live and build perpetu¬ 
ally upon past thoughts and feelings, hence 
the— 

“Cousin!” that certainly is Esther’s voice, 
breaking into 1113' meditations; it is worse to 
be broken off in nn idea than in a sneeze. 
1 Yhen “Cousin” is heard issuing from Esther’s 
lips, 1 know that there is something to do, so I 
listen—** Why, cousin, I certainly thought wo 
would not have to go to market to-day. Shall 
1 go, or would you like to tako a walk?” 

“ 0 , I'll go, of course. That’s what you 
called me for, isn’t it?” 

“How penetrating 3*00 arc! Well, it was 
a polite W113' of asking, wasn’t it?” she laughed, 
archly. “You know you always say, * my 
u'-./rTim,* when you want Timothy’ to do any- ( 
thing for you J” < 

“Do 1 ?” I respond, convicted. “ ITo really 
does seem so dear and valuable when I bco 
that he can do something I don’t want to do.” , 

1 put on my bonnet, shawl and gloves, and 
Esther inquires, 

“Are you going to market, or to that little 
meat shop you went to tho other day ?” 

“To the latter place,” I return, with sobriety 
of countenance; then after a moment’s pause, 

1 add, “To tell the truth, Esther, I think I 
should be on a highfalutin pinnacle of virtue to 
patronize that butcher much more. According 
to the best lexicons, highfalutin means ‘above 
the ordinary mode.’ Now in the abstract, it 
would be kind in mo to patronize that indi-j 
vidunl on account of his not selling much, but 
when 3'ou consider that ho supposes I am in 
diligent quest of liis affections, it alters the 
aspect of the act. It is very true, that 
after I recovered from the depths of indigna¬ 
tion, I soared to the heights of bonignit3% but 
it is also true that I find myself upon a 
medium now, which induces mo to—ahem.” 
.And bowing as gracefully as I am able, I set 
forth. 
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JtiTii (f^oijtfafioit!). 

No. IV. 

BY SAHA. A. WENTZ. 

“Cousin Dorothea* I’ve got tho bluos so !*’ 
siiil Esther this morning, opening the door of 
my room, and looking at me wistfully, as sho 
stood on tho sill—“como down stairs, wont 
you!” 

“Yes, if you wish!” I answered, without 
much sympathy in my hoart or voico. Esther 
observed this, and retreated with a wounded 
look on her face. 

Now, there was a reason for my coldness of 
manner —I had been day-dreaming; that was tho 
whole of it. Poets and novelists may talk of 
fair girls’sunny dreams, but observation will 
>how that this dreaming is tho vory quintes¬ 
sence of selfishness, and that it drains ono’s 
inture of its outgoing sympathies. Ono would 
really think a head of fifty would never do 
snch a thing, and indcod, mine has greatly im¬ 
proved; oaly occasionally, some author will 
roll a rich and glittering tlood of fancios on my 
brain, and then!—and then, as everybody 
':_otv3, I make them all rovolvo in obeisance 
to my own individual well-being; that, is, if I 
create an imaginarj' paradiso, tho whole world 
stands a little way off, so as to givo me room 
to havo a bettor time than tho rest of the 
human race. 

As Esther closed the door, the actual effects 
of my idling in dreamland presented them¬ 
selves to me. Like ono tired of aclf-control, I 
had loosened tho roin of “ fancy’s airy stood,” 
when the bells tolled out tho dying Docembor, 
ndthc months of tbo new year had found me 
less watchful than those of tho old. “Shall 
•—daro I, shut down upon tho tido, whon I am 
hi tho mid-current?” I mentally asked. 44 Shall 
1 say farewell, and turn Zionward again?” 

always resolve suddenly at the centre of 
hemg, but we half fear to clasp tho centre to 
ihe absolute deed, to the spoken word, whilo 


> we fool as if tho swaying surges might bear us 
| off our feet. I throw down my work, and 
| started up, saying — 44 To-day shall hold bless- 

> ings from tho Omnipotent Heart. I will look 
| skyward, and tho golden chain shall bo dropped 
| thence, to hold mo fast. The Groat Father has 

> created us with dcep-roaching appeals and 
,dosircs, but Ho has also demanded oagor, 
[ vigilant care, and tho sweat of spiritual toil, to 

> givo breadth to full moulded soulhood.” I took 
: out my memorandum book, and wrote— 

J “It is not tho dawn of January, but a 

> broken day, a broken week, a broken month, 
:and a brokon year; yet, henceforth I ro- 
; solve”—no matter what, only I blockaded 

> myself. (Wo talk in military style now, as a 
>friend says.) 

\ 1 hurried down stairs, kissed Bath or, by 

J way of apology for my former phlegmatic stylo-, 
>.and said—“Now, my little dear, I am ready to 
Jbe exhausted in raising your spirits.” 

> Esther can't lay up malice, if sho trios ; so, 
saftor thinking a moment, sho said— 

> “Well, Cousin Dorothea, it has always 
| seemed to me as if you must have had soino- 
'• thing romantic in your life. You know you 
: have never told mo why you preferred singlo 
[ life.” 

| I colored, and colored; (an elderly woman 
is novor supposod to blush) this subject had 
: always required so much diplomacy from mo. 
! But now, I said to myself—“ I will set the seal 
\ upon my now resolves, by having no conccal- 
! ments.” So I said— 

! “Esther Brown, I never had an offer— 
frightful as it may seem, it is so!” 

Sho parted her lips, in surprise and pity; 
thou, in a subdued voice, asked— 

“ Why *” 

44 Clothes !” 

44 Clothes !’* she repeated, bevrilderod ; then, 
lookod at me, with a half-arrested laugh—* 
44 what do you mean.?” 

44 1 moan what Isay! I havo rebooted on 
the subject in many lights, and for many 
years, and it is my deliberate judgment, that I 
would probably liavo been a fond grandma, if 
I bad worn different clothes.” 

“ How ?—oh, toll me!” 

44 Well, you know I was brought, up in the- 
country, and in my day, wo did not dross 
as country girls do now. I wont to tho city, 
to visit my friend Meta. We attended parties, 
ami at last, I discovered that it was always 
the prettily dressed girls, that gontlcmen 
devoted their attention to—faces and manners 
wore subservient. Ono evening that we were 
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invited out, I sat by the window, with my 
cheek on.the sill, alternately watching Meta 
dress, and enjoying the twilight breeze. 

“Why so pensive, DorA?” she asked— 
“ come, get ready !” 

“I’m not going!” I said—“ I don’t enjoy 
myself when I do go. When I get dressed, I 
look as if,I had been handed down from the 
flood, compared with others.” 

“ I’m so glad you’ve spoken of it,” she 
said—“ I thought of asking you to wear some 
of my dresses, but I was afraid to. Here!” 
She bounded to the wardrobe, and brought me 
a white satin, with an etkerial, rose-tinted 
gauze over it—“Try it!—you’re just my size!” 
. “ Are you perfectly willing ?” I asked, with 
animation. 

“Delighted!—enraptured! One must have 
an established reputation to bear !—eh ! to 
bear—” 8 hc blushed, waved her hand in a 
circle, and pirouetted. 

, “ To bear looking countrified !” I finished 
the sentence for her, and then we both sat 
down, and laughed, with a sense of relief and 
felicity known only to the initiated. I was 
really astonished at myself, when I was 
dressed. Meta’s hair curled naturally, so she 
did not possess a pair of curling irons ; but 
she curled my hair with a poker, and arranged 
it in classic style, over my comb, at the back, 
and disposed it gracefully in front. 

“ I believe I am endowed with a new 
sense!” I exclaimed, as I paraded up and down 
before the mirror, admiring the sweep of my 
dress, the gold chain on my neck, and the 
bracelets on my arms. I had such a superior 
Sensation; it really seemed to communicate a 
superiority to my bearing. 

We went to the party. A number were in¬ 
troduced to me, but one tall, pale young gen¬ 
tleman, interested me. He looked at me many 
times, and at last Meta brought him to me. I 
had not been deceived in my conjectures as to 
the cast of his mind. After Bomo light talk— 
after sally and repartee, and bucIi hearty 
laughter as makes one feel acquainted, we 
/talked of books, and of writing. 

•«T should think you kept a journal,” said 
he. 

“Ah, what penetration! Do I look as if I 
would sigh—‘Oh! for those happy days, when 
I was so unhappy ?’ ” 

“ I do !” said he. “ I have burned up sev¬ 
eral, but I have one left, and if you will lend 
me yours, I will lend you mine.” 

“ Oh! is there nothing more—would letters 
be acceptable too ?” 


He was called away, and (I was only 
i eighteen) I believed in my secret heart that I 
had seen that ambiguous personage denomi- 
nated “ the right one.” This belief was not 
| lessened by the eager haste with which he 
broke away from a lady, as I was leaving the 
room, and whispered— 

“I believe fate will yet grant-” At this 

critical moment, there was a rush, and ve 
were separated. 

Two days after, I went out in great haste, 
to do some shopping. I had on a silk dress, 
and wofully-shaped cape, of an autumn-green 
hue. The dress was a present from my aunt 
Oh, how I hated it! but I had to wear it. And 
my bonnet!—don’t I remember it?—aont 
| went with me, and bought it as a gift, before I 
went to the city. It was a sober drab, of such 
a shape as grocer’s scales for weighing tea and 
| sugar. I had not sufficient courage to say— 
>“Auntie, I shall die of grief, in that bonnet !' 1 
|so I had to flourish in it. As I was in such i 
; hurry, I put up my hair very plainly, and 
started out. I saw so many pretty thing!, 
that I walked miles before I could tell whit 
to decide upon. I was so tired and jaded, 
when I at last turned homeward ! Who should 
I see coming towards me, but “the right 
one ?** He looked at me tranquilly, and passed; 

' on, as if he had never met me. “ He did not 
know me,” I said—“he saw me by candle-light, 
and a daylight view does not interest him in 
the least.” 

The next day, I was unexpectedly sum* 
moned home. Meta’s first letter said—“Your 
admirer was here last evening, and he was so 
disappointed at not meeting you. He asked 
so many questions about you, and requested 
me to send his regards. His ship will sail to¬ 
morrow. You know, he is a lieutenant in the 
navy.” 

It was two years before I heard from him 
again. I was visiting a young friend, whose 
brother wns a naval officer. He had just came 
into port. 

“Were yon acquainted with Lieutenant 
Miles?” I asked. 

> “ Oh, yes !—he was on our ship. I must 

tell you a little anecdote of him. When he 
|left home, his mother put up various kinds of 
confectionery and sweetmeats for him. His 
room joined our commander’s. One morning, 
the captain sent for him. 

“ 1 Miles !’ he exclaimed^ raising himself on 
his elbow — 1 have you ever been sea-sick?’ 

“‘No, sir I’ 

“<1 thought not. Make an end of those 
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candies, soon, if you wish to preserve ray 
that partition is terribly thin!’” The 
captain sank back in an exhausted condition. 

And so, Esther, I began to think that this 
candy-eating man wasjiot “the right one.” I 
was glad he had met me in my nutumn-green 
dress and drab silk bonnet, for if I had been 
dressed bewitchingly that morning, I dare say 
be would have walked with me, and asked the 
question which would have received an irre¬ 
vocable answer. 
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NO RIGHT TO BE TTGl^T. 

i So says the London Review, and thus sustains its 
assertion:— 

> Mon or women, whatever their physical deformi¬ 
ties may bo, cannot be utterly ugly, oxcopl from 
, moral and intellectual causes, and neither tnnu nor 
\ woman bos any right to be ugly ; and that ireither 
jbo so, it is his or her fault, mis demean or, or crime; 
>and that, l>eing ugly, they cannot expect the lore 
'of their fellow creatures. No man can loro an 
ugly woman; no woman can lovo an ugly man; 
’and if fathers and mothers can lovo an ugly child, 

; it is a very soro straggle, and may bo a duty after 
all, and not love. 

To have lost one's nose or eyo, to squint, or to 
have a hump-hack, nro certainly misfortunes, de¬ 
teriorations of the benuty of the human form, and 
impairments of its high ideal; but if all these 
calamities were centered in one unhappy person, 
they would not mako him positively ugly, if ho 
were wise, witty, amiablo, benevolent, just •‘nd 
<generous, and passed his life in deeds of kindness 
Sand charity. 

Z Milton has not endowed his sublime fiend with 
5 the horns, dragon's tail, and other vulgar uglinosscs 
f of popular superstition, lie was too great a poet 
Sand philosopher to fall into such an error. The 
^physical benuty of his Satan was originally as great 
sos that of tho angels who bad not fallen in all out- 
Sward attributes; but- tho hideousness was in the 
c mind, and the mind moulded tho body to its own 
Scharacter; and Satan, though ho was, as Sydney 
Z Smith said, *‘a fine fellow” in one senso was terribly 
Sugly in another—sublimely horrible, and infinitely 
^moro fearful to think of than the grotesque com. 

> pound of Satyr and Dragon, whom wo owo to the 

> exuberant fancy and bad taste of the monks of 
5 lho middlo ages. 

> A truly ugly person may havo had a well dorclopcd 
jOose, and regular features; he maybe six feet high, 
>and shapely as the Apollo Bolvidoro; but tho evil 
j spirit that is in him boa set tho indescribable hut 
i palpable Boal of a bad mind upon all his physical 
| lineaments. Ho bears tho brand of criminality upon 

- his forehead as Cain did, and carries a mark of 
Divino displeasure stamped upon hia face, shaded 
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in hia ospoot, toned in his voice, telegraphed into 
his looks and gestures. By thoso means ho is 
pointed out to his follow creatures, as ono who has 
sinned against tho moral government ofi tlio uni- 
vorso, so that nil who eoo him may know him, and i 
take warning by his punishment All that is| 
morally good, is physically beautiful—all that is 
morally bad, is physioally ugly; ergo, ovory man | 
and woman may bo beautiful if they liko, and no 1 
imui or woman has a right to bo ugly. , 
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glothin# but gflonri). 

n\* t. s. Annum. 

CIIAPTKH XXI. 

It is not our purpose to trace, step by step, 
the process of demoralisation that went on 
among tho children of Adam Guy from this 
period in the family history. In our last 
chapter, was shown the first workings of a 
new system of homo-administration, influenced 
Hv unscrupulous avarice on the one side, and 
as unscrupulous a love of spending on the 
other—two powers in never sleeping opposition 
to each other. Young Adam, elevated to a seat 
of executive domination, matured in the ono 
direction so constantly stimulated with un¬ 
natural rapidity, while all the children re¬ 
garded him with dislike, ns a usurping and 
oppressive tyrant, ami set themselves against 
him on every occasion. 

John’s lovo of spending was In no degree 
lessened by the new difficulties which had 
come in his way. Adam guarded tho family 
purse with a fidelity that only permitted occa¬ 
sional abstractions therofrom. The amount 
thus obtained, fell so far below what our 
.voung spendthrift desired, tlmt ho sot his wits 
to work in a new direction. Having began a 
dishonest course, there was no question in his 
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: mind ns to tho right or wrong of any scheme 

• that suggested itself. Passing a pawnbroker’s 
'on the way from school ono dny, he asked 

Adam what kind of a business the man who 
'kept the shop carried on. Adam explained its 
nature, but, ere he was done, the mind of John 

> was grasping the general idea involved, and 

■ turning over its suggestions of ways and means 

• for supplying his empty pockets. On tlmt very 
nfternoon, ho took a breastpin from his mo- 

■ ther’s drawer, and pawned it for n dollar and 
i a half. Tho ticket received therefor was do- 
' stroyed. 

i Tlius began a course of evil on tho part of 
this unguided boy, destined to involve bin 
manhood in ruin. No very long time elapsed 
! beforo discovery and its penalties followed his 
’criminal conduct. Cut, this only obstructed 

> his purposes, and sot his wits to work in other 
directions. Money still continued to find its 
way into his pocket, and by means which, 

■ when brought to light, as was often the case, 
subjected him to punishment and disgrace. 
Under this ho hardened, so as to endure amt 
grow defiant, but changed not in the smallest 
degree. 

| Mrs. Guy, after dropping the reins of family 
government, never attempted to gather them 
up again. Nowand then, as tho nppearance 
of sudden danger startled her dull mind, she 
would grapple at tho reins ns wc sometimes 
soo a scared woman in a carriage, and put all 
in greator danger. But, for tho most part, she 
moved in tho household as one who had in it 
only a partial interest, and no controlling 
power. Towards her husband she maintained 
a cold reserve, never intermitted under any 
circumstances. If he attempted arrogant en¬ 
forcement of his will towards her, she defied 
him with an outflashing anger that blinded and 
half scared him, like a gleam of fierce light¬ 
ning. Money she would not touch. Ho laid 
it it in lier way over and over again; but it 
remained without appropriation. 

There was another change in Mrs. Guy, 
moro remarkable than the rest-, because its 
source was not apparent. It consisted in an 
entiro alienation towards Mrs. Holland. The 
rcnowal of their personal intercourse had 
seemed to promise much for Lydia. Tho 
healthy, cheerful, clear-seeing mind of Lena, 
was just tho one she needed ns a companion- 
mind. But, after receiving a return visit from 
Lena, she did not call again at the penccful 
little home to which she bad gono in yearning 
pity for her friend’s supposed misfortune ; nor, 
at Lena’s subsequent visits, would she see her. 
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Alone—nil alone ns to companionship or sym¬ 
pathy, she sat down in her gilded prison, and 
denied herself to every visitor. 

Startled, at length, by some moro palpable 
evidence of insanity, the thought of an asylum 
entered the mind of Adam Guy. Once there, 
that thought became a permanent guest. He 
looked at It, dwelt upon it, turned it over and 
over, and finally accepted the suggestion as 
pointing to the easiest and most effectual way 
of getting an obstruction removed from his 
path. It is said that “the wish is father to 
the thought;” and the proposition was no 
doubt true in the present case. Mrs. Guy was 
a source of constant trouble and annoyance to 
her husband, and it was but natural that lie 
should feel a desire to get freed from this un¬ 
pleasant accompaniment of his daily life. If 
death had glided in to solve the difficulty, he 
would have accepted the fact, and bowed in 
cheerful submission. But, death was not 
ready to attend Adqui Guy as a minister, and 
quietly remove from his house the woman who 
had censed to he anything to him but a thorn 
and a hindrance. 

An asylum was the only resource. Adam 
was not wicked enough or desperate enough, to 
be in any direct way an accessory to death ; 
but in the matter of his wife’s removal to an 
iusano hospital, he could act with a clear con¬ 
science—we use the word conscience in a very 
low and natural sense—and he soon set him¬ 
self deliberately at work to compass this 
result. Ho had no trouble, after very ex¬ 
aggerated statements of his wife’s case, in 
getting a certificate from his family physician, 
declaring her out of her right mind, and a fit 
subject for treatment. But the prime diffi¬ 
culty lay in her removal. If she had been in 
the habit of riding out, all would have been 
easy enough. But, Mrs. Guy never passed 
the threshold of her own door. The idea of 
force came now and then into her husband's 
thought, as he grew more and more impatient 
to get her out of his way; but, ho feared to 
attempt this, lest there should be violent re¬ 
sistance, and exposure in the neighborhood. 

Bays, weeks, and even months passed, after 
Guy received the doctor’s certificate declaring 
his wife a fit subject for treatment in an 
asylum, and still no opportunity for removal 
was presented. He was growing dosperate 
under this long delay. In his heart, Lydia 
was repudiated ; she had become hateful in 
Iiis eyes; every motion was an offence; she 
was a skeleton in his house—a death’s head at 
his table. Bach act towards her was a studied 
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j! wrong, prompted by an ill-repressed anger, 
lie sought to drive her from incipient derange. 

J inent, into strongly defined insanity, which 
•r would make forcible removal from his liouge t 
q necessity; but a dead level of indifference and 
! : contempt was her protection. 

:> One evening, it was nearly a year after the 
<! unhappy change in Mrs. Guy’s state of minj, 
( ;to which we lmve referred, Guy came home 
Js and found his wife suffering terribly from 
, neuralgic pains in the bead and face. Her 
:| agony was so great, that she walked the floor 
j ’ incessantly, tears, wrung out by intense bodily 
( > anguish, flowing over her cheeks. Guy if. 

| fected pity, though he felt none, and with a 
: show of kindness, that was but a cover for a 
? suddenly suggested plan of carrying out hU 
; long-cherished design, started off to see their 
1 physician, and get, as ho said, something to 
, relieve her pain. In half an hour ho returned, 

J with a small vial, from which he gave his wife 
'a few drops. She knew it to be morphine, 

, but, suspecting no wrong, and being almost 
'wild with pain, took tho potion in hope of 

> relief. In ten minutes, a second dose was ad* 

J ministered, and in ten minutes afterwards, a 
’third, which soon after locked the alreadj 
* obscured senses in a sleep that imngod death, 

J White, as if the spirit had departed, lay the 

> form of his wife before the face of Adam Guy, 
las ho stood alone with her in the chamber 
'where she was now fully in his power. Was 

> there pity in his heart? Bid the old-time 
! feeling come back upon him ? Did he soften 
' in this sad presence? No—no—no! Avarice 

> never softens. Neither fire nor water subdue} 
Jits triple induration. 

> What next ? Adam could proceed no further 
t without help. He stood and thought—moved 
J about the chamber irresolutely—stood and 

- thought again. 

> For the past six months, the family had 
J been in charge of a housekeeper, townnh 

- whom Mrs. Guy maintained an unwavering 

> hostility. But the woman kept her ground, 

! without showing any ill-will or disturbance. 
JSlio was cold in manner, orderly in her habits, 

> and, while seeming not to assume authority in 
? the family, steadily reached out for the gov- 
l ermcntal rein, and held it with a quiet strength 

> that overcame resistance not roused to passion 
; by a display of power. Her name was Mrs. 

J Hartc. She was a widow, age about thirty-five; 

> had been a widow for over seven years?. During 
J her residence in Mr. Guy’s family, there had 
Jbccn no familiarity between her and the mas- 

> ter of the house, who held himself aloof in cold 
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dignify, only conferring with her in matters 
strictly limited to her administration. The 
boy Adam, continued to bo the disbursing 
agent. Mr. Guy was not going to trust his 
money in the hands of any one from whom lie 
could not exact the strictest account. What¬ 
ever opinion Mrs. Harte might hold in respect 
to Mrs. Guy’s state of mind, and the causes 
leading thereto, was the result of observation 
alone. Not a word had passed between her 
and Mr. Guy on the subject. 

After nearly five minutes of debate, Mr. 
Guy took hold of the bell-cord, and gave it a 
quick jerk. He stood close to the door, and 
when a servant came, opened it a little way, 
and said— 

“Ask Mrs. Harte to come here.” 

A small, compactly-built woman, with a 
gliding step, entered a few moments after¬ 
wards, There was a clearly cut outline in 
every feature of her intelligent face, showing 
decision and firmness of character. Her com¬ 
plexion and hair were light, and her eyes 
a pale, cold, almost leaden blue. 

“What is the ranttcr, sir?” she nsked, in a 
tone of surprise, ns she glanced towards the 
bed, on which lay the unconscious Mrs. Guy. , 
“The effect of morphine,” said Mr. Guy, • 
calmly. < 

“Morphine!” An expression of doubt and 
concern came into the face of Mrs. Harte. ' 

“She lias been suffering terribly, with that 
tic in her face.” ' 

“Yes, sir—I know.” > 

“I went round and saw the doctor, and lie 
sent her this,” taking up the vial from which 
he had given the medicine. “ It lias produced 
a condition of physical insensibility, as he 
desired. Poor thing!” < 

There was a tone of pity in the voice of Mr. J 
Guy. ( 

Mrs. Harte went to the bed, and stooping^ 
over the insensible woman examined her enro-* 
fully. ! 

“How much did she take?” ‘ 

“Only three small doses. Her system is; 
not used to narcotics, and lias yielded quickly.” * 
After looking at Mrs. Guy for a few mo-< 
ments, Mrs. Ilurtc turned and fixed her cold,* 
blue eyes on the face of Mr. Guy. He saw 
inquiry In them. c 

“What is to bo done?” There was an invi¬ 
tation to confidence in her voice clearly appro- < 
licmlcd by Mr. Guy. * 

“Sit down, Mrs. Harte.” The offered chair < 
wus accepted. Mr. Guy wont back to tliej 
chamber door and turned the key. Then he' 


drew another chair in front of the housekeeper 
>and sat down. She looked calmly expectant. 
I “ May I claim your confidence, Mrs. Ilarte ?” 
5 “Yes, sir. I am a discreet woman.” 

> Guy fixed his eyes intently upon her. She 
'did not betray a sign of feeling, nor turn 

away from Iris lier cold gaze for a moment. 
j “You hove not failed to observe my wife’s 
: unhappy state of mind?” 

) “It is too apparent, sir, to every one,” an- 
J swered Mrs. Harte. 

> “ Nor, that it is on the increase?” 

! “ Unfortunately, its increase is undoubted,” 

■ snid Mrs. Ilarte. 

> Mr. Guy now took from his pocket a folded 
! paper. 

; “ Read that.” And he handed it to Mrs. 

• Ilarte. 

* “The Doctor’s certificate, I see.” 

> “Yes.” 

’ “Pronouncing her insane, and in need of 
'treatment in some Asylum.” 

I “Exactly. And you will see, by the date, 

; that I have had it in my possession for several 
months.” 

| “So I perceive.” 

' “Forbearing all that time, and hoping all 
that time for a change in her condition, that 
would render needless a Inst resort.’* 

< Airs, Harte sighed very naturally, adding to 
her sigh the words—“Poor lady?” and then 
shook her head in a hopeless kind of way. 

* “This is a fair opportunity to have her re¬ 
moved,” snid Mr. Guy, comprehending the 
woman’s state of acquiescence. “She is en¬ 
tirely unconscious, and will, in all probability, 
remain so for hours. Can I secure your co- 

: operation ?” 

1 “ If all is right,” answered the woman, 

i “You hold the guaranty in your hand, Mrs. 
Ilarte. As to the insanity, your own observa¬ 
tion makes that clear.” 

! “That is clear enough, poor lady!” said 
Mrs. Harte. 

• “And the authority for her removal is ex¬ 
plicit.” 

“ So I perceive.” 

“ Then let us act without hesitation or delay, 
both for her sake and that of her children, 
over whom her influence is of a very unhappy 
character. My purpose is to remove her to¬ 
night, and have her safely cared for before 
consciousness returns. What do you think of 
it?” 

Mrs. Ilarte reflected for a few moments, and 
then replied, 

“ I do not see, sir, that a better opportunity 
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is likely soon to occur. You are certain that 
she 1 ms not taken too much of the morphine?" 

And Mrs. Ilartc gave Guy a searching look. 

“Too much! No! I kept to the Doctor's 
prescription within a drop." 

“Because,” added Mrs. Ilartc, in her"culm, 
clear voice, “Ido not wish to get myself into 
any trouble." 

“There enn be no trouble to any one in the 
case,” said Mr. Guy. 

The woman’s eyes did not fall away from his 
face, but dwelt on it for several moments, and 
with an expression that Guy folt ns a kind of 
power over him. Ho had not, since tins woman 
canio into the family hold with hor, until now, 
any familiar or confidentiul intercourse. Wrap¬ 
ped in his own separate thoughts and interests, 
he had moved about his house, only consider¬ 
ing Mrs. IIarte as a useful appendage in her 
place, and of no more account to him than any 
other bit of domestic machinery. But, now, 
the relation had changed, and ho felt it—felt 
it with an inward senso of reluctance and re¬ 
pulsion. 

“Ifthere is entire safety, sir." How oven 
•and penetrating her voice!—How steadily her 
cold searching eyes rest upon his face! 

.'“You understand the case ns well ns I do, 
madam.” Thero was an apparent drawing 
back from the woman, on the part of Mr. Guy, 
which was perceived on the instant, and pro¬ 
duced a change in her manner. 

“I believe so, sir,” hor tone was softer and 
more acquiescent; “and if I can serve you 
and tho poor lady in anything, I stand ready 
to act. She will bo a great deal bettor otf in 
a well-managed Asylum. Where do you think 
of placing her?” 

“Among the Sisters at Mount Hope.” 

“Ah?” 

“Yes. I have already consulted them on 
the subject, and shown tho Doctor’s certificate. 
They are prepared, at any time, to receive her.” 

“ She could not be scut to a better place,” 
said Sirs, llarte. 

“Iain sure not. And my instructions will 
bo, that she receive tho kindest and most hu¬ 
mane attentions. But, time passes, and we 
must act promptly, if wc net at nil.” 

“ True, sir.” And Mrs. Ilartc arose. 

“Havo the children all In bed beforo her 
removal,” said Mr. Guy. 

“The three youngest are asleep; but you 
will have to see after Adam, John, and Lydia. 
If I were to say ‘go to bed,' they would sit up 
half tho night in rebuke of my assumed author¬ 
ity.” 
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5 “Very well. I’ll settle that. Remain here, 
Jittiid get all tilings ready for her removal. After 
5tho boys and Lydia are in bod, L will go for* 
<;carriage. You must bo prepared to accompanr 
us. Lock tho door when I go out, so that no 
<?one in tho house may intrude and obtain* 
5 knowledge of wlmt is going on.” 

^ Mr. Guy then withdrew, and Mrs. Hatte 

> turned the key. 

CIIAt'TKIt xxn. 

J The woman’s aspect changed instantly, 

> when alone. The cold eyes and face flashed 
^and gleamed; tho placid manner became dij* 
>turbed; a look of satisfaction—almost of tri- 
Mnnpli—flitted over her countenance. Quickly 
' she proceeded to tho work of changing the gar- 

> merits of Mrs. Guy, and getting all things in 

> readiness for removal. Now and then, she 

> would stop and consider tho pale, dcuth-like 
Jfacc before her,—not in pity; not in fear; not 
>in lmtc; but with a look of searching inquiry, 

> in which doubt and desire blended. There was 
Ja covert eagerness in her manner, seen in the 

> unusual celerity with which she hovered about 
|tho bed, aiul tho occasional unsteadiness of 
>hcr hands as they moved over tho person of 
’Mrs. Guy. Her part of the work was done, 
>long before Guy was ready, or the carringo at 
J the door. 

> “lias she stirred yet?” was the whispered 
^question of Mr. Guy, as he came into die 
J chamber, when all was prepared. 

5 “No, sir.” 

* Guy crossed to the bed, where his wife lay, 

5and stood regarding her for a few moments. 
;An image of death, not life, was before liuo. 

' His heart gave a strong throb, and lie turned* 

* face of alarm upon Mrs. Ilartc. They looked 
''at each other in silence for some moments. 

■y “ Her heart beats,” replied tlic woman, who 
J understood him. 

> Guy took his wife’s small, wasted hand in 
’his, and placed his fingers on tho wrist. 

> “I don’t find any pulse,” said he, turning 
Jpalo. His voice was disturbed. 

> ** Lay your hand over her heart.” 

> Guy obeyed the suggestion. 

J “Don’t you feel it beat?” 

> “No!” 

J “ Wlmt!” And Mrs, Ilarto thrust her hand 
>in, pushing that of Mr. Guy aside. Suspended 
J breaths marked the intense interest,of both. 
>“It bents, sir! There! Put your hand there!” 

> She spoke in a whisper, quickly. 

> “Yes—yes. 1 feel it! But how very low 
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anti faint,'* said Guy, ns ho •withdrew his linnd 
and stood up, in doubt nnd irresolution. Then 
he laid his fingers again over the artery on her 
wrist. Not the feeblest thread of motion 
touched the alert sense of feeling. 

“l'ou gave her too much, I fear,” said Mrs. 
Harte, letting her pale, blue eyes rest firmly 
upon him. 

The face of Mr. Guy turned still whiter. 

“In that case’*—and the woman made a 
step backwards, pausing with the sentence 
half finished. 

“How in that case?’' Guy felt himself 
already in her power. 

“She may not rally,” said the woman. 

‘•The Doctor is responsible. I only followed 
his prescription.” 

“How often did she take the medicine?” 

“Three times.” 

“How much did you give her each time?” 

“Only a few drops.” 

Mrs. Ilarte crossed the room to where the 
rial of morphino still remained on the mantel 
piece, and taking it in her hand, held it up to 
the light. It was one-third empty. 

“IVas it full when you received it?” asked 
Mrs. Harte. 

“Xo." But the* manner of his answer be¬ 
trayed the truth to Mrs. JIartc. 

‘•There has been an over dose,” she said, 
confidently. “I’m afraid you mistook the 
amount of vital power in her system.” 

“If there hus been a mistake, it lies at the 
Doctor’s door, not mine,” answered Guy, in too 
apparent alarm. 

“Xo dose is marked on the label.” The 
woman's eyes turned from the vial, and again 
dwelt, senrchingly, on Guy’s face. He quailed 
a little, and she saw it. 

“I think,” said Mrs. TInrto, speaking with 
deliberation, “that I understand the case, 
which has assumed a very serious aspoct. You 
did not see the Doctor at all.” 

Cmy started, frowned, nnd was about to 
repel the assertion, when the housekeeper 
lifted her hand, saying, with perfect cool¬ 
ness— 

“A moment, air, if yon plcace. If the Doc¬ 
tor had ordered morphine, the dose would have 
Wen indicated on the prescription, nnd the 
druggist would not have failed to mark It on 
the label. The truth is, you procured the drug 
without consultation, nnd administered it in 
too strong doses. Ami not right? You had 
hotter trust mo fully, if you want my aid. I 
must see whore I stand, and the actual peril in 
m . r * a y» beforo I lake a step forward. . You 


<lmvo put yourself in a very dangerous position, 
ceir.” 

£ A tremor seized the nerves of Mr. Guy. The 
£ feeble denial attempted broke down ere half of 
^ it was spoken. He could not go on, with the 
' cold, searching eyes of a woman, whose char- 

> neter lie was only now beginning to under- 
J stand, resting on him like n spell. 

\ “ You meant no harm-—only good,” continued 

> Mrs. Harte. “That I understand clearly, 
l But intentions are out of the pale of considera¬ 
tion now. Actions nnd effects will only be 
^regarded. In order to get Mrs. Guy into a 

> condition for removal to an Asulutn, you gave 
J her morphine.” 

> “The morphine was taken to relieve pain,” 

> said Guy. 

I “Ostensibly. That was the pica. The real 
object was to accomplish something beyond. 
You gave her too much, and her life is in peril. 
Now, do you want my assistance or not? 
Heaven knows, if I consulted my own feelings. 
I would pass, instantly, from under your roof. 
Say that you do not care for my aid in the 
matter, and n heavy burden will bo removed. 

, But, being here, I will not shrink from duty, 
£if called on for help.” 

£ “What shall be done ?” asked Guy, showing 
<symptoms of a helpless bewilderment of mind 
Jj“It will hardly be safe to remove her to Mount 
$ Hope, seeing that she is sinking so rapidly.” 

“No. She might be dead before we reached 
^ there. The Doctor had better be called in.” 

X “Is that necessary?” asked Guy. 

C “ Yes. It will not do to make any mystery 
J'with him. Let him understand the naked 
5 facts in the case. The maddening neuralgia, 
? and the doses of morphia. Say nothing, of 
course, about any object beyond.” 

“Hadn’t I better say, that she took (ho 
doses herself?” asked Guy, actually trembling 
in the face of peril, 

“No. All attempts at concealment will 
involve greater danger. Let the Doctor clcnrly 


understand the ease, and ho will exonerate 


? 

£ you from blame, and givo the medical cortifi 
£ cate required for burial in case she does not 
live.” 

Mrs. Harte took up the vial of morphino 
again. 

“ Are you certain it was not full ?” she asked. 

> “ Positive,” answered Guy. 

£ “The druggist may bo referred to.” Mrs. 

> Harte looked nt him meaningly, and he Under¬ 
'S stood her. 

c A pause ensued, in which each regarded the 
r other. 
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“ There is alcohol In the house,” said Mrs. 
Ilarte, breaking the silence, “and it will.be 
prudent, I think, to add a couplo of spoonfuls 
to this vial. Go, or send for the Doctor. I 
will sco that the vial is I’eplcnishcd.” 

“Then, it is understood that the removal is 
abandoned for the present?” 

“Of course. That cannot be thought of for 
a moment. The Doctor must be had, and 
speedily. Don’t lose another instant, «ir. 
Everything depends on promptitude now.” 

Thus enjoined, Mr. Guy went hastily out, 
and jumping into the carriage which was in 
waiting at the door to remove his wife, ordered 
the driver to go with all speed to the residence 
of his family physician. In twenty minutes 
afterwards, the Doctor ami Mr. Guy entered 
the chamber where the unconscious woman 
was lying. 

“It is too late,” said the Doctor, after sitting 
for a little while at the bed-side. “No human 
skill can save her,” 

“In heaven’s mime, no. Doctor! Don’t gay 
that!” And Guy exhibited what seemed 
uncontrollable anguish. “You must save 
her!” 

But, the Doctor shook his head soberly, and 
then asked— 

“How much did she tako?” 

“Only a few drops, sir, as yon can sec,” 
replied Mrs. Ilarte, producing the vial. The 
Doctor held the vial towards the light and ex¬ 
amined it for a moment; then handed it back 
with the remark— 

“The symptoms indicate a much larger 
dose.” 

“Was there no heart diseaso?” asked the 
housekeeper. 

TJie Doctor turned and looked at her sharply 
for a moment; but her cold eyes did not shrink 
nor waver. 

“You gavo an emetic, I understand?” He 
looked from the woman to Mr. Guy. 

“Oycs, sir, immediately on finding that she 
had apparently taken too much.” 

“But no action of the stomach followed?” 

“None whatever.” 

“What else was done?” The Doctor refer¬ 
red to Mrs. Havto. 

“Nothing, sir. We wero so alarmed nnd 
confused—we did not know what to do. The 
effect of a few drops was so extraordinary. I’ve 
never seen anything like it in my life. There 
must have been some organic trouble.” 

An attempt was now made by the Doctor to 
give an emetic, but without effect. Death was 
too near and too certain. In less than half nn 
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; hour, the curtain fell over this tragedy of life 
-and a weary head and an aching heart wore 
5 forever at rest. 

CUAVTKU XXIU. 

£ The Doctor was not satisfied in regard to the 
^ death of Mrs. Guy; yet there was no evidence 
l of foul play, and lie pushed aside tlie doubtful 
^questions that kept intruding themselves. 11b 
£ certificate, in the usual form, made nil plain 
: for the burial, and left no room for suspicion 
'to take any dangerous aspect in the public 
; miml. People talked ns they always will talk 
iwhen there is n shadow of mystery, and many 
- i«llc stories were whispered around; but, the 
^rcal truth did not transpire. 

■J Fora time, Adam Guy felt a sense of free¬ 
dom. An obstruction, which had hindered ahJ 
: annoyed him for years, was removed. He was 
Minister of the position once more. His will 
Ccould go forth unquestioned at home ns well 
-as abroad. But, soon, he became aware of3 
' presence in the house that touched his freedom 
. more vitally than it had ever been touched. 

: That presence, though neither demonstrative, 

. nor obtrusive, became more and more palpable 
J'ns a fixed fact. The quiet, self-possessed, ccid, 
^orderly housekeeper, sat nt his table every 
^day, silent for the most part; nnd moved 
'through his home with a power of subjuga¬ 
tion that rarely provoked resistance, yet stead* 
i ily intruded itself, gathering up the reins of 
•“government, and preparing to hold its place 
5 with a strong hand when the time for throwing 
^ off the mask came. 

> Adam Guy was in the power of this woman; 

5 and he began to have an unpleasant conscious- 
>ncss that she meant to use the power in some 

> way, to her own advantage. She did not seem 
“to have ft will of her own in the family, and 
'>yet, Guy saw new movements going on in 

Jthe order of things which no hand but hers 
directed. Occasionally, sho would suggest a 
1 > change an prcscnco of the children, which 
“brought from them opposition or remonstrance. 

] jShe did not argue the case, nor show special 
! j interest in the matter—but, it usually happened, 
I’that Mr. Guy cnino over to her side; not be- 
-j cause he saw, clearly, any special value in the 
!>changes proposed, but from an indefinable iro- 
Ipression of power that lie did not feel willing 
; ' to oppose. Rebellion, however, soon began to 
J! lift its head among the children, to whom, 
.“during their mother’s life-time, tho housekeeper 
j hud yielded with a skill or passiveness that 
rarely provoked opposition. Not until she had 
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a firm grasp upon tlic rein, did Mrs Hartc ! 
begiu to draw upon it so steadily as to make ' 
the pressure felt. The father was in her toils, 
and she would now reduce the children to 
obedience. Hut the task, in this case, was 
more difficult. .She had no command of their* 
fears. There was not in their hearts a fatal; 
secret to which her finger ever pointed in ; 
warning. When they looked into her face,' 
they did not sec “Beware!” lluttcring on her* 
lips. < 

Adam had always treated her in a half insolent t 
way, as if she were inferior and of little account;* 
and usually took pains to give things a dircc-< 
lion, if possible, adverse to her wishes. This; 
he was able to do, in consequence of his posi-* 
tion ns purse-bearer and account-keeper for* 
the family. From this position, Mrs. Hartc: 
meant to have him removed; but, she was In' 
no haste. First of all, she must be well seated. • 
There must be no doubt as to her influence ■ 
over Mr. Guy, \ 

“How much do you give Adam for house-; 
keeping purposes?** She put the question one ■ 
evening when they sat alone together. Mr.! 
(hiv had no intimate acquaintances, and so 
went out in the evening but rarely. Mrs ., 
Hartc had him, therefore, so much in her' 
power; and in the most unobtrusive ami umip-; 
parent way, managed to interest some of the 
lonely hours he spent at home. \ 

“Twenty dollars a week,” answered Mr. > 
Guy. !; 

Mrs. 11 arte looked down at the work in her*- 
hands, and remained silent. <■ 

“ Why do you ask?” After a pause of nearly S J 
a minute, Mr. Guy put this question. He had . 
been waiting all that time for the housekeeper;.' 
but she did not seem inclined to any further 1 ; 
remark. .J 

“Adam manages things very well for a boy— 
better, probably, than one boy in a dozen could \ 
manage. Still; ho is only a boy, and cannot,; 
be expected to understand the requirements of ; 
a household like this. Twenty dollars a week,-' 
if spent with judgment, should go farther than > 
he makes it go.” 

Mr, Guy did not answer. He felt a shade of 
perplexity coming over his mind. j* 

“It is nothing to me, of course/’ resumed * 
Mrs. Hartc. “ I only express a passing thought. > 
Another thing I have observed is this. The ■ 
position occupied by Adam, puts him in a kind - 
of forced antagonism towards the other child- ' 
ten. Between him and John there is a con-,; 
slant feud, growing mainly out of the fact that: 
Adam’s will regulates much in the family, lie ^ 
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markets to suit his own tastes and whims; 
and, I observe, takes pains to omit buying the 
very articles for which John and Lydia mani¬ 
fest a preference. If it goes on, a permenent 
alienation between him and the other children, 
as they grow up, will assuredly tako place; 
and, of all things, this should be guarded 
against as the worst of evils.” 

“Is that so? Does Adam really annoy his 
bribers and sisters in the way you intimate?” 
said Air. Guy. 

“ Have they never complained?” asked Mrs. 
Hartc. 

“Oyes, They’re always complaining. But 
I’m used to that, and pay little heed to what 
they say.” 

“ They have cause.” The housekeeper’s 
voice had a shade more of feeling. After a 
moment she added, 

“One child in a family should not have as 
much power over the other children as Adam 
now possesses. He does not know how to rule 
wisely; and they live daily in a state of half 
angry rebellion against him. Besides, sir, the 
• boy’s mind should bo educated towards a man’s 
.duties in life, ami not towards a woman’s. 

5 You design him for regular business—for a 
merchant, like yourself—not for a boarding¬ 
house keeper. His present office at home is 
not, therefore, good for him. It will belittle 
bis mind—narrow it down to the smallest 
things—incapacitate him for the larger sphere 
in which you look to see him move. But, 
excuse me, sir, for this freedom of speech. I 
have been led to say more than I intended.” 

“There is reason in what, you urge,” re¬ 
turned Mr. Guy, “and I must think it over. 
Adam is a little inclined to bo overhearing, 1 
know; but, as affairs have been, I could do 
no better than place things in his hands; and. 
all circumstances considered, it seems to me 
that he has managed admirably. Not one boy 
in ten would have done so well.” 

“ Probably not one in a hundred,” answered 
Mrs. IIarte. 

And there the conversation dropped. But 
Mr. Guy understood his housekeeper. She 
was not. satisfied to remain any longer subject 
to the will and direction of a boy. He must 
pass out of her way. 

Mr. Guy did not act immediately on the 
suggestion of Airs. Hartc. Too much was in¬ 
volved in this. It included the fact of a new 
disbursing agent in the household, and that 
agent the lady herself. Afould it be wise to 
admit her to this place of power? Over, and over, 
and over again the question was revolved, and 
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yet without a decision. In the meantime, Mrs. 
Haile, from behind tho screen of an uniin- 
passioned extorior, watched, eagle-eyed, tho 
progress of things, drawing all tho while a 
little and a little more firmly on tho roins of 
government that were in her hands. 

“Adam," said she, one morning, ns tho boy 
passed her in the hall. She knew that it was 
market day. 

He stopped, turning his head partly towards 
her, with an air of indifference. 

“Are you going to market V* 

“Yes.” | 

“ I wish you would get a pair of chickens 
for to-day’s dinnor.” « 

“I shall get corned beef;” was almost inso-i 
lcntly answered. j 

“Oh, very well.** And Mrs. Hnrte turned 
from him in her calm, quiet way. An observer; 
would have detected no indication of a quicker ■ 
heart-throb. < 

At dinner time, Mrs. Harto said, speaking; 
across the tabic to Mr. Guy— 3 

“ I asked Adam to get a pair of chickens for< 
dinner to-day.” llor tones were cold and; 
even. £ 

Air. uuy uirncu ms eyes on Auam, wuosc 
face colored a little. 

“Why didn’t you do as Mrs. Ilarto desired?” 
The boy was not prepnred for the sternness 
with which this question was asked, and 
stammered out an unsatisfactory reply. 

“Don’t let it occur again.” Mr. Guy spoke 
in earnest. 

No more was said at tho time; but tho 
spirit destined to rule in that house had 
gained a victory, and soon every inmate had 
an impression of tho fact. It took only a 
week or two from this time for Mrs. Harto to 
bring Adam to tho position of a mere agent of 
her will in the household administration. Ho 
bought as she gave direction, being little 
more than purse-bearer. There were no con¬ 
tentions between him and Mrs. Hnrte. If lie 
rebelled, and was insolent, she did not stoop 
to his level, but, with subtle management, * 
turned his father’s iron hand upon him. In< 
six months after the death of Mrs. Guy, tliej 
housekeeper's will was supreme in the family < 
where wife and mother had been thrust aside, c 
and held as of no account. £ 

[to be continued.] £ 

-- -- < 
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Uotlttmj hit dttoncii. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

CHATTER XXIV. 

Mrs. Ilarto was a woman of superior mind, 
and somo cultivation. Her husband, a lawyer 
of considerable promise, died just as lie was 
rising to ftn eminent position at the bar, and 
she was left without nn income. In ordor to 
sustain herself, sho taught for a few years; 
but not finding, in this occupation, anything 
congenial, sho gave up her scholars, and ac¬ 
cepted the pluco of housekeeper in Mr. Guy’s 
family. Her position there, proved very far 
from being agreeable, and sho was Bimply 
waiting for an opportunity to change, when 
the grave incidents attendant on the death of 
Mrs. Guy, nltercd her purpose, ltnd she de¬ 
termined to remain. A rich man was in her 
power, and that was an advantage not to bo 
lightly thrown aside—nn udvantugo which she 
was just the woman to aceept. 

Mrs. Ilarto was as thoroughly selfish in her 
ruling quality of mind, as Mr. Guy was in his; 
and moro.subtlo and cruel. Ho boro down 
opposition, when it presented itself, with the 
strong hand of conscious power; but she 
wrought stealthily, gaining her ends by almost 
unapparent intrusions, and revealing them 
only when accomplished. Roth loved money; 
but his love of money had Its foundation in 
avarice, while hers rested on ambition, llo 
desired money for its own sake; she for the 
sako of power, position, and influence. Bride 
ruled with her; avarice with him. 

While it was not her intention to leave the 
house of Mr. Guy, sho managed to givo him 
the impression that sho only waited for nn 
opportunity to make a change. Most cunningly 
did she bend, at times, the brief passages of 
conversation which passed between them, so as 
to touch tlmtmcmorablodeath scene, and always 
with a hint of overshadowing peril that sent a 
chill of fear to the heart of Adam Guy, and 
made him more distinctly conscious that he 
was fatally in her power. Sho was a kind of 
terror in his house; yet, on no account, would 
ho have that torror removed. A secret lay, 
hidden in hor bosom, tho revelation .of which* 
might, at any time, put oven his life in jeopardy. > 
Sho must, therefore, bo conciliated, and kept] 
in friondly contact. Thero was safety in her: 
friendship; but disaster in her enmity. J 

And so, as Mrs. Harte gradually assumed a< 
controlling position in Mr. Guy’s family, Mr. < 
Guy receded and loft the way clear, taking her j 


side in all contests with tho older children 
] and compelling their acquiescence to her rule. 

' Only a few months wore needed, under the 
]now order of things, to mako Mr. Guy aware 
of tho fuct, that so far ns his home-comforts 
! wore concerned, he luid gained sensibly by the 
death of his wife. For a year or two, Lydia 
had been so indifferent towards him, that the 
neglected many personal attentions; and left 
him to care for himself. But now, a woman’s 
Thought and a. woman’s hand were becoming 
more and more apparent in all things of his 
wardrobe, and in all the homo arrungenicms 
that touched him personally. The younger 
, children were kept moro quiet when he was in 
the houso, and tho injunction was constantly 
falling on his cars, given half aside and in a 
hushed voice,—“Don’t do so; it will annoy 
your father,”—or words of similar import. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Ilarto strove to 
conciliate or bend Adam, tho oldest boy, to 
her will—and sho was equally unsuccessful 
with tho sharp-tempered, clear-seeing Lydia. 
Her usurpation of Adam’s prerogative in the 
family, was an offence neither to bo forgotten 
nor forgiven. The boy had tasted of power, 
and could not relinquish it and accept submis¬ 
sion. llo was, therofore, a rebel in heart, and,- 
on all suitublo opportunities, a rebel in act. 
But, ho put himself in antagonism to one 
against whom ho strove in blindness, losing 
power in every struggle. Lydia, who, with all 
her ill-nature and waywardness, had loved her 
mother, could not bear to hnvo a stranger tale 
her place in the household. Sho was a girl of 
quick perception, and saw deeper than any 
one into tho character of Mrs. Ilarto; or, 
speak move accurately, had a truer impression 
of hor character and designs. John had a 
weaker side—he was a sensualist and a spend¬ 
thrift—and Mrs. Ilnrte, by occasional indul¬ 
gences, won him over to her will. 

Adam and Lydia, who felt, daily*, that Sir?. 
Harte was gaining strength, united their force? 
in n lcaguo against her, and inaugurated an 
undying warfare. They watched her every 
movement, interpreting to each other her word? 
nnd actions to suit themselves, and putting all 
manner of obstructions in her way. But, in 
every move tho thwarted them without a 
seeming offort, turning, often, their machina¬ 
tions to thoir own discomfiture, and leading 
them, by a few well directed questions, to an 
exposure of themselves to thoir father. So 
things went on, the antagonism between Mr«. 
Harto and Adam and Lydia, gaining strength 
all the while, but taking on no appearance of 
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anger, dislike, or stern resistance on the part 
of the former. She was always cold, calm, dig¬ 
nified, ami to tlio eyes of Mr. Guy, in the right. 

After tlio lapse of a year, Mrs. Harto’s posi¬ 
tion was so well assured in her own mind, that 
she began to act with less caution. Up to this 
period, sho received only the wages of a house¬ 
keeper, according to tho original contract,— 
twelve dollars a month. It was time to have 
some new and better arrangement—to get 
nearer the full coffers on which her eyes 
bad dwelt with covetous longings. Mr. Guy 
seemed too well satisfied to let things move on 
as they wero going. Sho was administering 
all his affairs with order and economy, and 
home was more conifortablo than it had been 
to him for years. Why should ho desire a 
change? I’or twelvo dollars a month, he re¬ 
ceived a liberal service, and was satisfied. Not 
50 Mrs. Ilarte. Patient waiting was at an end ; 
for site saw no sign of any new order of things 
in the family. 

It was now that an incident occurred that 
roused her to immediate action. One day, 
while walking in the street, sho saw, in 
advance, tho familiar form of Mr. Guy, in 
company with a lady. Even her calm pulse 
leaped. Wlmt did this mean ? Who was this 
lady? Her dress was elegant, and she walked 
with a self-conscious air. Mrs. Ilarte checked 
her pace, and lingered a little way behind 
them. They appeared to be in familiar con¬ 
versation, us if well acquainted. For the 
dislanco of nearly two squares, Mrs. Ilarte kept 
them in close observation; then they stopped 
at the corner of a street, and after talking a 
few moments, separated. At parting, Mr. 
Guy bowed with considerable fornmlitj*, and 
with the air of one who evidently sought to 
make a good Impression. 

The lady, who turned off from tho main 
street, glanced back, two or three times, before 
Mr. Guy was out of sight. 

“Who is that?” came audibly from the 
lips of Mrs. Ilarte, as sho stood still, liko one 
who felt a sudden shock. Then pressing forward 
quickly, sho followed the lady, and after 
passing her, turned at tlio next corner and 
ftood, ns if in doubt. Tho fair, attractive face 
of a woman scarcely beyond thirty years,! 
looked almost smilingly, yet a little curiously, 
into hers. Mrs. Harto was at fault; sho did 
not know the lady. But she must know her!, 
Remaining in nppnrent hesitation until the 
stranger moved onward a short distance, she 
then followed slowly at first, but quickening 
her pnee so as not to be thrown too far behind. 


[All at once she lost sight of her. Tho lady 
i had turned into nnother street. Mrs. Ilarte 
hastened forward with accelerated steps, but 
■ when sho reached the corner, the object of her 
' pursuit was no where visible. She had entered 
• one of tho fine dwellings that stood in the 
block. 

, Baffled, and excited with strange alarm, 
; Mrs. Ilarte retraced her steps, and took her 
way homeward. The countenance of that lady 
was full of winning grace. Who was she? 

: What was she? Wife, widow or maiden? 
Hurriedly these questions chased each other 
through her minil. Was she rich, as well as 
attractive?—a widow, ns well as beautiful? 
Ah! what had a poor housekeeper, with few 
personal charms, to hope for in a rivalry here? 

** I must know who sho is!” Mrs Hartc 
said this in a resolute way, forcing back the 
tremors that were agitating her. And then 
she grew calm, self-possessed, and clear-seeing. 
If this were an obstruction In her way, it 
must be removed. But, first, to bo assured 
that It was an obstruction. On the next day, 
on tlio next, and on the next, Mrs. Ilarte 
visited the neighborhood where tho lady had 
disappeared, in order to ascertain, if possible, 
by seeing her at a window, or going in or 
coming out, in which house she resided, and 
thence her name and position. Three times 
her visit fniled of any satisfactory result; but 
on the fourth day, in passing down the block, 
sho saw tho lady descend from one of the 
houses, enter a carriage, and drive off. The 
name on the door was noted. It was Leslie. 

. 44 Mrs. Leslie!” Her heart bounded. She 
had often hoard of this lady, a widow, hold¬ 
ing in her own right, a large fortune. Ah, 
hero was a formidable rival indeed,' if rival 
at all! Kick, elegant, attractive—what had 
she to offer in opposition to these? 

Of late, Mr. Guy, after dressing himself 
with scrupulous care, went out, occasionally, 
in the evening. Tho fact had already awakened 
a feeling of uneasiness with Mrs. Hartc; now, 
the circumstance presented an alarming aspect, 
for it was connected in her mind with visits to 
tho rich young widow. On this very evening— 
the one following tho day on which Mrs. 
Hartc discovered the lady’s identity—Mr. Guy 
dressed liimself and went away. As ho left 
tho house, Mrs. Hartc passed to her own room, 
whero sho moved about restlessly for some 
time. Then sho sat down, with deep lines on 
her ordinarily smooth brow, and a tight pres¬ 
sure on her lips, that wore firmly drawn against 
her teeth. Her hands lay clenched upon her lap. 
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“Never! Never! Novor!” The words camo| “What did ho say?" The voioo betrayed 
in a deep whisper, while a gleam of passion alarm. 

quivered over her face. “I will not ho pushed “Ho asked about the quantity of morphia 
asido by any one !” i that was given.” 

Rising, she wont to a drnwor, and unlocking “ Ho know that os well as you or I.” 

it, took out a vial—the same from which Mr. “Perhaps not.” Never sinco the fatal night 

Guy had administered the morphine to his when ho stood, with Mrs. Ilartc, at the bed-side 
wife—and held it to the light. It was nearly of his departing wife, had ho felt so much in 
full. The rendor will remember, that to bide her power as at this momont; never before had 
the fatal secret of an overdose, she had added Mrs. Hartoso meant to make him feel conscious 
alcohol, and so deceived the physician. But, |of hor power. Slio came nearer to him, now- 
now she poured from the vial a portion equal nearer, and with an intrusive familiarity that 
to that added. ho dared not repel; a familiarity that made 

“This is my argument,” she said, as sho him shudder as it approached, 

rccorked the vial, and hold it again to the “Perhaps not.” Ah, in the tone and man- 

light. “Ho must take care. I am no trifler.” ner of Mrs. Harto were something more than 
It was after eleven o’clock when Mr Guy , in thoso simple words. It was as if site had 
returned. Mrs. Harte knew tho time to a 1 suddenly thrown her arms around him, and 
second. said, “ You are in my power! Wo nro sharers 

On tho next morning, one of tho children |of a fatul secrot, and safety lies only in con- 
happened to bo sick, and tho doctor was called, -cessions to my will.” 

In tho evening, Mrs. Harto managed it so, ‘ “ llo saw tlio vial,” said Mr. Guy, in a voice 

that, towards nine o’clock, sho was alone with 'which had suddenly grown husky. 

Mr. Guy. \ “But, it did not give tho true indication. 

“The doctor thinks Francos quite a sick'/know that three times the quantity indicated 
child,” she remarked. ( by tho vial was administered.” There was 

“Does ho?” Mr. Guy aroused himself ’marked emphasis on the pronoun I. 
from an abstracted stato of mind. > “ Tho fact is,” sho added, after a pauft 

“Yes.” > “ I’ve never felt comfortable in my mind about 

“Nothing serious, I hope.” >this thing. My error was in having any part 

“There is a great deal of scarlet fever about; [or lot with you in tho matter at tho beginning, 
and sho complains of sore throat.” J I should have washed my hands clear of it the 

Mr. Guy looked into Mrs. Hnrto’s fnoo! m0 mcntl understood tho truth. “But,” she 
steadily, but did not answer. A brief silenco J hesitated, and remained silent for a brief 
followed; then Mrs. Harto said— 3 space. When sho resumed, her voice was 

“I don’t fancy Dr. Blake.” The eyes of; so ft C r, and sho loaned a littlo towards Mr. 
Mr. Guy had fallen to tho floor, but something 3 Guy. 

unusual in tho woman’s voice caused him to J “But,” sho continued, “I saw the fearful 
look at her again. -peril in which you were involved, and believing 

“Has ho offended you in anything?” >that no wrong was meant, obeyed my natural 

“No; but be has a prying, inquisitive way ^impulses, and went over without reflection to 
about him that I don’t like.” >your side. Tho act was imprudent, and I hava 

“Ah? I haven’t noticed it. In whatdirec- Jalways so regarded it.” 
tion does his inquisitiveness run?” > “As Heaven is my witness, no wrong vat 

Mrs. Harto did not answer immediately. ! mC ant,” said Mr. Guy, showing considerable 
Tho question disconcorted her, apparently. > disturbance. 

But, it was only in appearance. Mrs. Harto am suro of that.” How skilfully did 

was never more really self-possessed in her life. \ Mrs. Harto throw just a shadow of sympathy 
“In what direction does his inquisitiveness >; n her voice. “I am suro of that, Mr. Guy.” 
run.” Guy repeated tlio question. )Sho repeated tho sentence, with just a little 

“ In a direction by no moans agreeable. At > warm th of expression added. “ But courts of 
Jus last three visits, he has referred to tho 5 justice take account only of facts.” 
death of Mrs. Guy in a way which loads me to ] a Courts of justice! Madam 1 What m 
infer that something is on his mind.” ^you driving at?” Guy aroused himself, find, 

• There was an instant chango in Mr. Guy’s > drew away from the woman, not ablo to keep 
face, and MrB. Harte- noted it well, and ‘took ^ the signs of fear from his countenance, 
courage* > “ Nothing, Bir.” . How calmly spoken vere 
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tiro words. How soft their utterance. There 
iras no stern purpose on her lips ; no threat in 
her eyes. “ I merely suggested a fact that no 
one in your peril should fail to keep in re¬ 
membrance. An unlinppy circumstance—ac¬ 
cident, we will soy—has placed you in a most 
unfortunate position, and safety demands that 
you bo always guarded.” 

“Guarded?—guarded?” Guy’s manner 
showed some bewilderment of thought. “ No 
one is in the secret but you, Mrs. Harto.” 

You were not guarded when that dropped 
from your lips, Mr. Guy. 

“Those who know mo best, sir, will tell you 
that lam a warm friend.” 

There was no occasion to add — 11 But a bitter 
enemy!" for Mr. Guy understood Mrs. llartc to 
mean that, as clearly as if she had finished the 
sentence orally—and she meant him to under¬ 
stand it. A shudder crept along his nerves as 
the conviction grew into assurance, that he 
vas wholly in her power, and that, in the 
velvet hand which was now laid upon his in a 
soft, intrusive touch, sharp talons were hidden. 

“I can be as silent as death, sir,” she said, 
in her low, unimpassioned voice. “ Let Doctor 
Illako thrust in his probe. Ho shall find no 
tender spot answering to his touch. Your 
secret lies safe with me.” 

Safe! Mr. Guy felt that it would bo safer, 
if she were stark and oold as liia wife lay, 
when ho saw her coffined; and in his henrt, 
he wished that sho were dead, and out of his 
path. 

“ It was only an accidont, at worst,” ho said, 
endeavoring to rally himself, “and nothing 
more could bo made out of it.” 

Mrs. Harto looked grave, and shook her 
head. 

“ Wliat more could bo made of it?” demanded 
Guy. 

“Suppose I wero put upon tho witness 
stand, and required to give testimony under 
°®th; what then? The druggist’s evidence 
would bo conclusive ns to tho quantity of 
morphia sold, and mine would show by what 
remained in tho vial, tho quantity given. 
Auy chemist would tell tho court that death, 
in ordinary cases, would follow such an admin¬ 
istration. Then look at your position 1 I tell 
you, sir, the matter is one to orcato alarm. I 
don’t like tho way in which Doctor Blake asks 
questions, and shall havo to bo guarded to the 
utmost in my answers.” 

Blank fear was visible in Guy’s countenance. 
Mrs. Jfarte had narrowed tho question of his 
danger down to a very clearly apprehended 


) point, and ho saw his peril more distinctly 
j than it had over been seen before. 

> “ And you would testify as to the quantity 
jgiven?” said Guy, looking sharply into the 

> woman’s face. 

J “I would bo under oath,” was licr quiet 

> response. 

[ “And yet, you know as well as I do, that no 
5 harm was meant. That, in my nnxicty to 

> relievo a maddening pain, I repeated the doses 
■ too frequently. And, Heaven is my witness, 
>that I was ignorant as to the effects such 
[ small administrations would produce 1 I never 

> dreamed of anything beyond a long sleep.” 

! “ Don't understand me, sir, as questioning 

•this for a single instant,” said Mrs. Harte, 

> again laying her soft* cat-like hand upon his 
’arm, with even more of familiar confidence 
1 than sho had yet assumed. “ / fully compre¬ 
hend tho case, and you havo nothing to fear, 

unless I should be dragged into court. That 
, is tho ultimate result, from which I shrink in 
1 fear. An oath, sir, is the most solemn of all 
i obligations.” 

[ “ And one that you would not violate under 

the extremes! of circumstances?” 

J Mrs. Harto felt that more was meant than 
’appeared in the words of this question, and, 

> therefore, sho did not answer promptly. 

• “I cannot say what I might do in tho 
i extremest of circumstances,” she answered, 

I after a pause. “Human nature i 9 weak. For 
1 those who arc dearest to us—those in whom 
, life, and all that makes life desirable, is bound 
’up, wo often dare a great deal—suffer a great 
ideal—risk a great deal. But, an oath is a 
| solemn thing, and its violation brings conse- 
•qucnccs that reach beyond this life.” 

, Sho dropped her eyes meekly, on closing this. 
•sentence. Guy studied her face intently. But 
t he was not a skilled physiognomist, and failed 
’to read its signs. After a silenco of some 
iminutes on both sides, Mrs. Harte arose and 
[withdrew from the room, satisfied that nothing 
‘further was needed to impress Air. Guy with a 
, sense of the peril in which he stood, and the 
’extent of her power over him. If ho had 
>shown indifference to his position—if ho had 
[scoffed at her intimations of danger—if he had 
) thrust her back, as she advanced upon him, 
[sho would havo been in doubt of ultimately 
‘gaining her ends; but, he betrayed so fully 
>hia weakness and fears, that sho felt strong 
’and confident. Tho image of Mrs. Leslie, as 

> it arose in her thought, when she sat down 
[alone in her chamber, did not now greatly dis¬ 
turb Mrs. Harte. Should that lady really 
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come in her way, she felt that in her own 
hands was the power of setting her aside—a 
power in the exercise of which there,would he 
no scruple. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Events foreshadowed in the last chapter,; 
took their places as things accomplished in; 
dae course of time. At the moment of Mrs -1 
Guy’s death, under circumstances that gave' 
her power over Mr. Guy, the thought of using 
that power to her own advantage entered the! 
mind of Mrs. Hartc; and from that time, until! 
at the end of two years, she stood, with orange 
blossoms in her hair, and heard herself pro¬ 
nounced the wife of Adam Guy, she had never, ■ 
for an instant, swerved from the first incipient! 
purpose. 

Had she formed an attachment for the man, 
during these two years?—Women often love 
strangely, and draw, with an instinct of ten¬ 
derness, towards natures that seem to possess 
no qualities essential to love. Nothing of the 
kind! Mrs. Harte’s bosom never swelled nor 
warmed with even the beginnings of affection. 
If it had not been for the wealth of Adam Guy, • 
and the ends she desired in the possession of 
Wealth, she would have turned from him in' 
disgust, instead of seeking an alliance. As it; 
was, she used him as a stepping-stone to! 
position, regarding him with scarcely more; 
interest than we regard the steps by which wci 
ascend the higher places we seek to gain. j 

Soon, one by one, disguises fell away from; 
this ambitious woman, and her husband began ! 
to comprehend, with a vague feeling of distrust 
and anxiety, that he had taken an enemy into < 
his ^household that might prove too strong for! 
.him in any war he should attempt to wage. ; 
Changes in their stylo of living were gradually i 
made, almost without consultation : and then, j 
costly articles of furniture purchased with a< 
boldly assumed right of expenditure, that hnlf \ 
appalled the man, who still, though possessing 1 
large wealth, shrunk from the extravagance < 
indulged by families of far lighter substance* 
than himself. He did not grow liberal as lie* 
grow rich; but guarded his coffers with the* 
Argus-eyed fidelity that distinguished him in’ 
the beginning. If he ventured on a feeble < 
remonstrance, or even grew earnest and excited! 
over some bolder essay, Mrs. Guy met him with < 
a few calmly spoken and conclusive sentences,, 
that foreclosed argument. Not that he was* 
convinced, but impressed with the futility of< 
offering a word in opposition. • j 

The woman was too strong for him; too' 


strong, because lie did not really know wherein 
her strength lay, nor bow to assault it. ]| c 
still feared her for the secret she held. But 
for that secret, she had never led him an un¬ 
willing man to the marriage altar. It was onlv 
because he deemed his good name, perhaps hi; 
liberty or life, safest in bonds with her, that 
lie ever permitted himself to be bound; and 
now, he felt the chains to be very heavy. 

Mrs. Hartc came into this family, nearly nH 
the elements of which were in conflict from 
strong selfish proclivities, upon which no 
wholesome restraints had been laid, with no 
other end but to serve an inordinate social 
ambition. During the period in which her 
relation was Bimply that of housekeeper, she 
had failed to draw any affection upon herself, 
even in the younger children; and toward? 
them she had no right feelings. Naturally 
systematic and orderly, and being moved, 
beside, by her purpose to win her way by fear 
or favor to a permanent place in the household, 
she administered all things appertaining to 
their external lives in a way that left her 
without reproach. But, after her marriage- 
after she took the name and position of wife 
and step-mother,—a new state of mind natur¬ 
ally led to new action touching the children. 
They were in her way—six children formed a 
solid phalanx of obstruction, that would grow 
stronger with every succeeding year—and the 
momentous question of how they were to be 
removed out of her wny, came up for considera¬ 
tion, and was deeply pondered. They must 
not stand between her and final ends—between 
her, and tho absolute possession of Mr. Guy’s 
large wealth, when the time came for him to 
follow in the path poor Lydia Guy had taken. 
Did she meditate violence! O no. Nothing of 
that. But Adam Guy was fifteen years her 
senior, and she held the chances of survival a? 
altogether on her side. When she became, for 
a second time in her life, a widow, she de¬ 
sired to have ample wealth as a consoler in 
widowhood. Having married Adam Guy only 
for his money, she must not lose tho game on 
which she had risked her all in life. 

Philip, the youngest child, had always been 
ailing. He was puny, fretful and troublesome. 
Much to tho secret gratification of Mrs. Guy— 
and happily for him—death came in mercy 
and removed him ere for six months he had 
tried to say “mother,” and feel that the very 
name was not a mockery to his yearning heart. 
He died, and the low, soft voice of his step¬ 
mother, as she laid her recently jewelled hand 
on his white brow, said, with a tearful tender- 
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ucss and resignation that deceived only the; 
listeners who were not of the household—“Of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Truth comes i 
often in hypooritical utterances. It was so in ] 
the present instance. .Not to find heart-relief : 
in this beautiful sentiment were the words; 
spoken; hut to give an impression of religious; 
faith and maternal affection where none cx-j 
isted. 

The birth of a son to Mrs. Guy was an event' 
on which momentous issues depended. If, : 
before this period, she had pondered the : 
virtual disinheritance of her predecessor’s: 
children, the accomplishment of that result; 
became, now, a well defined purpose. The; 
motive was strengthened seven fold. Already ; 
.die had begun her work in a secret fostering; 
of antagonisms that existed among the child¬ 
ren, so that permanent alienations might result,! 
and the enemy she had to encounter stand 
divided and in conflict with itself. After 
the birth of her own child, Mrs. Guy used: 
every means within her reach to turn thej 
lather’s mind away from his other children. She; 
gave him no peace until Adam, John and Lydia : 
were sent away from the city to a boarding; 
school, where they were kept for years, only < 
visiting their homes during seasons of va-: 
cation. \ 

With the pleasure that only an evil spirit: 
could realize Mrs. Guy saw at each return of; 
the older children, that John and Lydia were; 
moving in paths, the end of which would be- 
almost certain alienation from their father.! 
John’s spendthrift habits, and animal propen- j 
ikies, she stimulated by frequent additions to; 
the limited supply of pocket money that was t 
allowed ; and he had learned to write to her in < 
confidence, and solicit these additions with a \ 
certainty of always receiving a favorable re- \ 
sponse. In sending him money, Mrs. Guy* 
never failed to give admonition of the soundest > 
kind, and always enjoined secrecy, os the- 
knowledge by his father of these departures^ 
from his wishes, would result in cutting off all j 
indulgence. John loved himself and the means c 
"f enjoyment thus conferred, too well to betray ( 
their secret ; and as habit of self-indulgence 3 
Srew stronger, his calls for money increased, % 
until Mrs. Guy found the drain upon her indi-£ 
vidual purse, becoming far heavier than she£ 
could conveniently bear. The limitations had c 
io bo imposed. . Against limitations sensuality £ 
always rebels. The boy demanded increased < 
supplies; but iris step-mother was, whenever; 
it suited her so to be, as unyielding as iron. S 
She did not meet his demands for an increase, < 


but lessened the sums she had been accustomed 
to transmit. Self-denial was not in the boy. 
Towards restriction, ho had only one course 
of action, and that was resistance. But, re¬ 
sistance to his step-mother he soon discovered 
to be a waste of strength. He must take from 
her just what she chose to accord, and make 
up the balance of his wants in some other way. 

In some other way! Ah, there was peril 
here! Deeply versed in human nature, Mrs. 
Guy was not unaware of the boy's danger. 
She knew very well, that the good advice, about 
curbing appetite and desire—about self- 
restraint, and all that'—which she urged in her 
letters, would pass him like the idle wind, and 
that lie would cast about for some means of 
obtaining the sums of money which sbe denied. 
Her indulgence had given his grosser propen¬ 
sities too large stimulus, and to the cutting 
down of gratification he would not submit. If 
one source of supply were diminished, he must 
find another. 

Mrs. Guy had not only been well informed 
as to John’s defect of principle, but many 
lapses from integrity had come under her own 
observation, and she was, therefore, fully pre¬ 
pared to hear, at any time, of his disgrace at 
school, on the accusation and proof of dishon¬ 
est appropriations ; and not only prepared as 
to an anticipation of the fact, hut strong in 
a spirit of submission and resignation when¬ 
ever the fact should be announced. 

Several years had glided away since the 
three older children left home for school. 
Adam had gained his nineteenth year; John 
was reaching towards eighteen, and Lydia was 
a tall, womanly looking girl, only a year 
younger than John. At home, the family 8 ad 
been increased by an addition of two more- 
children, numbering three born to the second 
Mrs. Guy—two sons and one daughter—all 
living arguments against the rights of Mr. 
Guy’s first children. 

At this period, we will bring the reader, 
for a little while, to a nearer point of observa¬ 
tion, and let him see in what measure the ends of 
life with Adam Guy, are working out the grand 
results of happiness which, twenty years before, 
made the future look so bright with promise, 
that patience to wait the slow evolution of 
years could hardly be maintained. 

Mr. Guy left his home one morning, with the 
pressure on his feelings that always rested 
there while at home—a pressure which had its. 
origin in an ever abiding sense of weakness. 
Gut in the world his money was an undisputed 
argument Iiis will was free; hiB word a 
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law. But, at homo, as in tho later days of Ins mny dearly comprehend Ills danger, and so he 
first wife, tlioro was a subtle, almost intangible ) ft hle to adopt tho most effectual means for his 
power; against which resistance seemed hope- ? rescue. 

loss. If he struck against It, like a man^ “With high respect, I am, truly yours, 

beating the wind, tho result was only eolf-£ <« R - It —— 

exhaustion. Mrs. Guy did. not, like her? 

predecessor, oppose an open resistance, orS The first reading of this letter, so stunned 
stifle him with tmpassivcncss. She was usually? Mr. 'Guy, that his mind fell into a state of 
calm, solf-posscsscd, and gentle in tone; never£painful confusion. He rallied in a little while, 
meeting him with resolute opposition; yet,?And read tho letter again, when tho whole 
was he all the while conscious, that she was^ truth stood out in all its shocking magnitude, 
bending him to hor will, and gaining at every S 44 A thief and a drunkard 1” Mr. Guy shut!* 
point of approach. She was the watchful?dored inwardly, ns lie repented this sentence 
spider, silently spinning hor web. lie did not'to himself. Ho was in his counting-room, 
feel the silken cord, of invisible fineness, ns it) with clerks around him, and must not betray 
fell lightly over him, and only knew that he? an outward sign of tho agitation against which 
was in hor toils, whon some movement warned > he was struggling. 

him of his bands and liis helplessness. \ Next, Adam’s letter wns opened. It re- 

Mr. Guy left home one morning, as we have?counted, with some particularity, tho criminal 
said, with tho usual uncomfortable weight upon/Conduct of his brother, condemning him in 
his feelings, and repaired to Iris store. A s strong language, and prophesying no good in 
number of letters were on his desk, most of)the future. “lie doesn’t seem to have n single 
them business letters, directed to tho firm. 5 redeeming quality,” wns the strong language 
Among them, were two addressed to himself. £ used by this boy, “ aftor his father’s own 
One of these, he recognized ns from his son> heart,” followed by sentences like these:— 
Adam. The business letters were first read. S 44 He only thinks of self-indulgence, and would 
Then ho broke the seal of one of those that re-) spend a thousand dollars a month, if he bud his 
mained. It rend thusS will.” “ I don’t know how it is, but, to my cer-' 

£ tain knowledge, he spends three or four dollars 
“Dear Sir:—I have most painfiil intelli->H> one of your allowance. Wlicro docs the rest 
gcncc to communicate. Your son John lms) corae from? He’s in debt to the boys; but 
been guilty of conduct that renders it impossi-? no1 enough to account for this. I m afraid he 
bio for mo any longer to continue him in > gambles.” Tho letter closed as follows u I 
my school. Tho charge of appropriating^™ 1 ™ 1 come home, also; for, after John’s con- 
money, and various articles belonging to other)duct, I can’t look an honest boy fairly in the 
persons, has been so fully proved ngainst>^ rtco> Any way, I’m tired of study, and want 
him, that no question ns to his guilt is enter-?' 10 fi cl 1,lto business.” 

tnined by any one. Not wishing, for your) When Mr. Guy went home at dinner-time, 
sake and his own, to subject him to the dig-? he sni d to his wife, in n tone that betrayed his 
grace of expulsion, I write to request that you >unhappy feelings:— 
will direct his immediate return homo. He is > “The boys are going to leave school.” 


already suspended from participation in the 
exorcises of my school. 

“ It is also my duty to say, (lint John’s 
habits arc of a dangerous kind, ami will, 
unless they can bo broken, lead him to certain 
ruin. The freedom with which ho 1ms been 
supplied with pocket money, has led to constant 
self-indulgence, and he has, during tho last) 
six months, as I now learn, been several times 
intoxicated. To my surprise and pain, I havci 
been informed within twenty-four hours, that' 
lio has, for some time, kept wines, and other< 
liquors, in his room. I very much regret thatj 
a knowledge of 1 this fact was so long concealed*! 
from me by tlioso who were ndvised of it. My ( 
object in communicating it now, is that you< 


> “What?” Mrs. Guy turnod upon her hns- 
5 band with a suddenness of mnnucr, and a 
\ degree of surprise, unusual for one so guarded, 
5 and so oxtcrnally placid. 

j “ The boys aro coming home from school.” 

> “ To remain ?” 

I “Yes.” 

> “ Why ?” 

5 “John 1ms got himself into some trouble, 
>and Adam doesn’t wish to remain nftcr his 

> brother lenves.” 

; “ But haven’t you a word to say on a matter 

>likc this?” demanded Mrs. Guy. 

| “ Tho matter is pretty well out of my 

'hands,” returned Mr. Guy, with some iin* 
' patience. 
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“Out of your hands? I don’t understand 
you.” 

Mr. Guy lmd not intended to show the 
letters lie had received lo his wife, for he was 
not ignorant of the fact that she was more 
ready to blame John tlmn to defend him; but, 
acting under a confused impulse, he drew the 
teacher’s communication from his pocket, and 
placed it in her possession. She read it 
tiirough, calmly. 

“This is trouble!” fell from her lips; but, 
her voice did not add to the force of her words ; 
for, already, she was considering the facts re¬ 
vealed with rcforcncc to their bearing on her 
future schemes, ! 

“Trouble, and disgrace added!” said Mr. 
Guv, with A stormy vehemence of manner, that 
sometimes betrayed itself under unusual pro-' 
vocation—“1,’m tempted to disown the wretch 1 
A son of mine turn thief! Ugh! Horrible?” ! 

“I would sooner sec him dead,” answered' 
Mrs. Guy. How closely her declaration came 
to the actual truth. , 

“Dead! IIo! Death would be as nothing' 
in comparison.” 

“Mint arc you going to do with him?”. 
Mrs. Guy put the question almost sharply,; 
her interest in the matter betraying her from 
the citadel of her strength—external calm. 

“Do? Heaven only knows!” < 

“Idleness in a city will only make ruin the 
twificr. Temptations meet the unwary at 
every step.” ; 

“1 know—I know. Ho must bo Bet to work 
at something,” answered Mr, Guy, casting 
about in his thoughts, but without seeing any! 
light. ' ; 

“1 wouldn’t bring him homo,” said Mrs.; 
Guy, speaking from tho over anxiety she felt; 
in reference to tho two boys’ return. 

“Why not? What would you do?” Guy! 

knit his brows, and looked sternly at his wife.! 
She had betrayed herself, and ho saw a littlo! 
below the surface. 44 Isn’t homo the best and ; 
safest place for him?—Homo, where father• 
and mother can watch and guard, warn, lend, 
or admonish? I know that temptation lurks! 
in cities; but homo influence ought to bo 
stronger than temptation. Let us sec if it ! 
cannot be made so in John’s case.” ! 

“/ can promise nothing,” answered Mrs.; 
Guy, drawing coldly back into horsclf. 44 As; 
for Adam and John, they have always acted! 
*hh as much independence as if I were a' 
nonentity. They liavo never clearly acknow-< 
•edged my rights in tho household; and, were* 
1 to attempt control or influence, so far as thoy ] 


) 

> arc concerned, open war would bo the conse¬ 
quence. There is no use in concealing the 

• fact, John is wholly beyond my reach; and if, 

> in bringing biro home, you calculate anything 
j on my power of restraint or direction, you 

> build on a foundation of sand.” 

> Air. Guy did not answer. What could he 
>say? The will of a womnn like his wife, was 
5 too strong a thing for him toact against; particu¬ 
larly, when to tho will was added a subtle and 

> far-seeing spirit. He did not venture to speak 
j of duty, forbearance and self-denial; for these 

> had never been elements of power in his own 
Jlife; and ho doubted as to their existence, ns 

> moral forces, with any one. They might 
j answer as catch words, and to make oratorical 

points in a sermon ; but were of littlo worth as 
ends of action—certainly of no value in his 
home. No; ho did not speak to his wife of 
duty, forebcnrance, or self-denial, lest she 
should fling the words back in.his face with 
cold contempt 

44 If Adam and John come home,” resumed 
Airs. Guy, Edwin must go away to school some¬ 
where. He’s nearly pnst mo now, and, in 
league with his two older brothers, will set my 
authority aside, ns nothing. The fact is, Mr. 
Guy, the houso isn’t large enough to hold us 
all; and you might as well comprehend the fact 
first ns last. Three to otto are too many; and 
I can’t make my way against such odds. With 
Edwin alone, I am taxed to tho utmost to 
maintain myself in peace. Put Adam and 
John on the enemies’ side, and I shall be 
driven from the houso in less than two months.” 

1 “You speak wildly,” said Mr. Guy, in a 
; tone of impatience, beginning to stalk about 
; tho floor in quick, short turns, 
i “Not wildly but soberly. Facts are stub¬ 
born tilings, sir. You don’t know half of what 
i I’m required to put up with from your children, 

: old and young. They arc the curse of my 
jlife!” 

Mr. Guy stopped suddenly, before the wo- 

• man who said this, and gazed nt her with a 
! countenance on which surprise blended with a 

shade of fear. 

i 44 That is strange talk,” he ventured to sny. 

J “And stranger that it is true talk,” an¬ 
swered Mrs. Guy, firmly. “No woman could 
: have done more than I have done for your 
’children’s well being and comfort; but, they 
; set themselves against me from the beginning, 

> disputing every inch of ground I assumed in 
the family, and yearly gaining strength, until 
now, they aro able to set mo nt defiance. If 

iyou go over to them, the end has come. I 
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must step aside, and find protection somewhere 
else.” 

“WomanI Aro you beside yourself?” ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Guy. 

“No, sir,” was the cold, steady reply. “I 
nin in possession of all my faculties, and able 
to comprehend, clcnrly, my position. The 
odds are at last against me. When Adam and 
John return, X shall, in all probability, have to 
tako my children and seek another home. 
Submit to dictation and insult from them, I 
will not! Enough has already been endured.” 

There was a flashing light in her eyes, never 
seen by Mr. Guy until now. Hitherto calm¬ 
ness of purpose had marked all her actions. 
If she set herself in opposition to her husband’s 
will, she wrought so in concealment that he 
had scarcely a suspicion of her purpose until 
it was accomplished. But now, she stood 
revealed in a sterner, more resolute, and more 
defiant character. She meant to come into 
open conflict with his elder children—not 
recklessly and blindly; nor in any doubt ns to 
the issue,—but well assured in her own mind 
of victory. 

“ But, what am I to do with them ?** asked 
Mr. Guy. “ They arc my children, nnd this is 
their homo.” 

“ Require their just submission,” said his 
wife, firmly. 

“Easily said,” was replied, with returning 

impatience. 

“ If you cannot rule them, I cannot,” an¬ 
swered Mrs. Guy, “and so the antagonism 
remains. As for me, I am a lover of peace 
and order; but, at the same time, will not 
accept peace at the cost of humiliation. Self- 
respect forbids that. As your wife, and their 
mother by your clcotion, I will never submit 
to their insults, defiances, and impertinences. 
While they wore little children, I bore every¬ 
thing, as was my duty, trusting to win their 
love; but now, when they are on the verge of 
manhood, I am absolved of duty, and will 
stand upon my rights—asking nothing and 
yielding nothing. If Adam and John arc to 
come home, well. But, unless you send Edwin 
away, there wiU be no peace or safety. Adam 
and John aro always in opposition to each 
other, and I may stand between them, giving 
a side to each, nnd so maintain myself; but, 
if Edwin stays at home, be will go over to one 
or the other, and hold mo at defiance. There¬ 
fore, think well before you act, for I am in 
earnest. I'trust there will be no open rupture 1 
with me nnd the boys; but, if they attempt to' 
set me aside now, it will as surely come as the: 


knight comes after the dny. So, I pray you, 
- act with circumspection. There is a crisis at 
’hand.” 

CnArTER XXVI. 

Mr. Guy was a very shrewd merchant, and 
$none was wiser than ho in nil that appertained 
< to the making nnd keeping of money. Rut, 
£tako him outside of money-schemes, and he 
<wns shorn of his strength. As a money-maker, 
Hie was great; as a man, nothing, 
c Present to him a question of trade, or 
^finance, and nine times in ten his decision 
C would bo of the soundest character; but, lei 
' the question involve political expediency, or 
^social law, and he had no skill—no perception. 
^ Ho comprehended tlio operations of business 
; thoroughly, and understood human nature on 
^thc business side; but mental ami moral mote* 
; meats puzzled him, and human nature on the 
£ social side, was a mystery ho had no skill to 
£ penetrate. With him, it was, literally, nothing 
\ but money. All his wisdom lay crystallhed 
around his love of gold. 

Mr. Guy was not, therefore, equal to the 
;ncw position of afTuirs in his family. He was 
J adrift on a troubled sea, without chart or com- 
Cpnss. The resolute attitude of Mrs. Guy, cflb- 

> founded ns well as confused him. He knew her 
\ well enough to be nssured that, in assuming this 
' attitude, she had changed her front for the pur- 
5 pose of strengthening, in some way, her position; 
£and that she would strengthen it, nnd so gain 
J some new advantage, he felt sure—the conviction 

oppressing him with a sense of his own weak* 

J ness in her hands. Sho was a power, acting 
(upon him in such subtle nnd strango way*, 
^ that ho could make no sure defence. Usually* 
j>if he threw up a barrier, and entrenched him* 
( self, the enemy retired, leaving the post of no 

> value, but weakening and nnnoying him with 
J assaults from unexpected quarters. Now, 

> however, she was bearing bravely down upon 
)liim, with all her banners displayed, meaning 
Ho risk a battle. Was ho strong enough to 
>mcet the shock? Did he know tko strength 
'and resources of his enemy? 

> Mr. Guy’s heart failed him. The attitude of 
■his wife was too bold; too full of conscious 
>strength; too resolute. The timo had come, 
j when lie must choose between her and his 

> older children. If they did not submit them* 

; selves to her, they, or she, must go out from 
>liis home. That was the alternative clearly 
| offered. A feeble attempt at remonstrance and 

persuasion was made, but Mrs. Guy turned it 
aside as futile, She would have no parley. 
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“I ask nothing, sir, but what is right and ' 
just—nothing that you should not, of your own 
motive, secure to mo as your wife.”—was the 
tenor of nil her answers. “If I nin to be in- 
suited and set at naught here, to whom, pray, 
nre you to look for the integrity of your home? • 
Let your sons deport themselves in a becoming 
manner, and all will bo well. If they do not, 
the responsibility of what follows is with you 
and them. I shall wash my hands clear of all \ 
stain.” / 

Adam and John wore not home a week, be¬ 
fore the storm liung dark above. Their father 
had warned and admonished them faithfully; 
hut they were not of those who profit by warn¬ 
ing and admonition. Passion, prejudice, appe¬ 
tite and self-will, were, one or all, their coun¬ 
sellors. In order to get Adam out of the way 
of his mother, and the temptation to annoy 
her, Mr. Guy gave him a place at one of the 
desks in his counting room, and kept him fully 
occupied nil day. This was a highly conser¬ 
vative movement; and if Edwin, now fifteen 
years of ngc, had been sent away to school, 
Mrs. Guy, by a system of demoralizing indul¬ 
gences, could have maintained the balance of 
peace with .John, until in his steadily progress¬ 
ing downward course, ho reached a point of 
depravity at which his father would cast him 
off. In this way, sooner or later, Mrs. Guy 
saw that John would be disposed of, nnd thus 
out of her path. But, Edwin’s presence at 
home, united as she had prophesied, the forces 
against her, and she began to set her own 
battle in array, In this she was the superior 
strategist, and wrought silently, and in secret, 
until the timo for opening the contest had 
arrived. Non-combatant she appeared to be, 
in the eyes of John and Edwin, who made one 
advance upon another against her authority, 
she seeming to yield as they advanced, until 
she had them completely in her power. Let 
us see how the position stood. 

John’s humiliation at school, did not make 
Lira shame-faced at home. Ho had lost, even 
at his early age, all sense of honor. Appetite 
and passion only grew more clamorous from 
restriction, for his animal naturo was in the 
ascendant. His father cut off all supplies of 
pocket money, this being the only way to 
punisli and restrain that ho could devise; and, 
very naturally John applied to his mother. 
Instead of meeting his applications, as in 
former times, Mrs Guy ’said—“Go to your 
father”—thus pushing him away from, instead 
of drawing him near to. her, and conciliating 
him by indulgence. So-John* put-himself in 


opposition, and, out ’of a revengeful spirit, 
assailed her, on all fair occasions, with annoy¬ 
ances nnd disrespect. These she bore with a 
quietness that encouraged John, to whom 
Edwin, a weak, but not naturally vicious boy, 
went over, and grew bold in contemning his 
mother’s authority. 

“John,” said Mrs. Guy, one morning, nbout 
ten days after bis return home, “go to my 
room and bring me my purse. You will find 
|it in the left hand, small drawer, of my 
‘bureau.” 

“Give mo the key.” John was advancing 
towards her ere she was half done speaking. 
Only three minutes before, lie bad refused to 
got her a book from the library. 

“The drawer is not locked,” was answered. 

With a springing step John left the room, 
and in a few minutes returned with the purse. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Guy, as she took it 
from his hand, and placed it in her pocket. 
She had no need to examine its contents to 
he assured that John had helped himself. 
Eyes like hers read faces as if they were 
books. 

In less than twenty minutes, John and Ed¬ 
win went out together and were gone all the 
forenoon. Mrs. Guy knew to a penny how 
much the purse contained when it came into 
John’s hand; for she had counted the half 
dollars and-bills over twice. Two half dollars 
nnd a five dollar bill were missing. A gleam 
of satisfaction went over her face as this fact 
was ascertained, and she said to herself, speak¬ 
ing aloud— 

“As I expected.” 

It was nearly dinner time when John and 
Edwin came home. John was self-possessed, 
and rather jaunty; but Edwin’s face' wore a 
shy look) and there was an air of embarrass¬ 
ment nbout him that did not escape the keen 
eyes of bis step-mother. Purposely, she drew 
near the two boys, so as to get rbeir breaths in 
speaking; and discovered, what she had already 
suspected, that they had been drinking some 
kind of intoxicating liquor. The fact did not 
shadow her placid brow. 

John was quieter than usual at the dinner 
tabic. Occasionally, Mrs. Guy detected a look 
of inquiry, sent across to her half covertly. 
John was, evidently, in uneasy debate on the 
question as to her knowledge of his guilty in¬ 
road on her purse. 

The first course had passed, and they were 
nearly through with the dessert, when Mrs. Guy, 
without preliminary, or warning, asked, look¬ 
ing at John— 
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‘‘How. much money did you take from my 
purse this morning 

The suddenness with which sho put the 
question disconcerted John. His face grew 
red, and there was some hesitation of manner, 
ere he responded, in an angry, repellent tone,— 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

‘‘You went to my drawer this morning?” 
said Mrs. Guy, without the slightest sign of 
weakness in her even tones. 

“ You sent me to your drawer,” asseverated 
John, vehemently. 

“I know.” 

“You asked me to bring your purse. Edwin 
was present.” And John glanced towards his 
brother, whose pale face betrayed his know¬ 
ledge of, and participation in wrong. 

“Very true ; and you brought it. My ques¬ 
tion referred to the sum you took therefrom 
before delivering it into my hands.” 

“Not one dollar!” said John,—angry and 
positive; and ho offered a startling oath in 
confirmation of his denial, shocking and as¬ 
tonishing every one at the table. 

All this while, Mr. Guy had remained silent, 
like one half stupefied. Now ho aroused him¬ 
self, and in a loud voice, looking at John, cried 


said Mrs. Guy, to her husband, when they 
were alone. ** Edwin must be saved from the 
ruin into which John will certainly drag him, 
if they are left together. Edwin is weak and 
easily influenced. Since John came home, i 
see a change for the worse going on daily.” 

“I shall send him away to school,” was the 
positive answer of Mr. Guy. “ He must not 
remain at home for a single week longer.” 

And he did not. Just as Mrs. Guy had 
planned, the event came out. Edwin was sent 
away from home, and kept as liberally supplied 
with pocket money by his step-mother, as John 
had been. Unhappily for the future of the 
boy’s life, the effect was just what Mrs. Got 
jdesigned that it should be. Temptations 
spread themselves all along his unguarded 
path, and his feet were ever wandering. 

[to be continued.] 


out,— 

.“Silence, sir! How dare you use such 
language here ?” * 

“ 1 dare anything when falsely accused, sir,” 
answered the boy, boldly. 

“When my purse was taken into your hands, 
it contained twenty-four dollars; and when 
you placed it in mine, the contents were re¬ 
duced to eighteen,” said Mrs. Guy, speaking 
slowly but firmly. “Ten minutes before you 
went for my purse, you refused to get me a 
book from the library; but, when the request 
to bring my purse was made, you were off with 
a spring. It is useless for you to deny the fact 
of taking six dollars. I saw it in your face, as 
you handed mo my purso. In a little while 
afterwards, you went. out .with Edwin, and were 
gone all the morning—spending the money of 
course, and not, as I have satisfied myself, in 
the best and safest way. The stale fumes/of 
an oyster, cellar were in you*,.clothes, and the 
smell of liquor on .your breaths. I noted the 
fact welL”. . 

John alone, might have braved his step¬ 
mother out, in positive denial; but, the tell¬ 
tale' face and manner of Edwin, turned his 
father’s attention. £o_ him; and a few Bternly 
put queries brought out a clear confession of 
the truth. . 

« There is only one safe thing to be done,” 
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% §lu»4 of lift. 

BY HELEN B, CUTLER. 

* “ Now I haro got a owe and a Inmb, every one cri« 

v Welcome, Pete.”— (Old Proverb.) 

| Tbis was illustrated in the case of Judge 
' Alden. The Judge, a few years ago, ww * 

Ipoor student in the Tillage of M-..Devoting 

‘his time to study, earning barely enough to 
Ikeep soul and body together, he has often, lie 
| told me, dined at the cost of three cents, eating 
jhis scanty meal in the little back room in an 
jold shop where he . boarded himself, lodged, 

3 and pursued his studies, reciting to Morrison, 
!a lawyer in the village. He says this way of 
>life was not at all accordant to his natural 
I tastes and inclinations, which were somewhit 
luxurious; besides, his appetite had been pun* 
>percd in his younger years, by.a mother who 
>was the queen of cooks, and who always pro* 
3 vided abundance of tho good things of this 
l world for her table. His parents dying, he 
>and a younger sister, were left v to their ovi 
>resources. His Bister..« qualified herself t* 

> teach a country school, and he taught occa¬ 
sionally to supply his necessities, pursuing 
Jhis studies in the meantime. 

> Often, he says, he has envied the prosperous 
l citizens, when seeing them going homo to* 

> comfortable dinner. But, with one or ti* 
5 exceptions, it did not seem to occur to these 
} same well-to-do citizens to invite the poor 
>student to partake of a dinner with then, 
7 though they had enough and to spqrc—thongk 
>he was a genial companion, possessing a fund 
Jof intelligence, and o.vein of genuine wit wd 
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Iiumor* and conversational powers suited to 
gire these free play when their flow was ex¬ 
cited by good cheer, and a sense that his society 
was appreciated. 

Now, many of these men, blessed with good 
dinners, were not correspondingly blessed with 
intelligence, and an aptitude for conversation 
that would enliven the social board, having 
iheir minds mostly occupied by turning a 
penny to the best advantage, and he might 
with propriety have said to them, what, with 
a little variation, a poor humorist orfee said to 
the wealthy patrons, whose tables he was wont 
10 enliven by his Bailies, “You have money, 
(good dinners) which / want, and I have wit 
which you want.” And with equal propriety 
might they, if appealed to in his behalf, have 
replied as one of their class is said to have 
done to an appeal for assistance to a poor but 
worthy young man, “Why should I promote 
merit? merit never promoted me.” 

But to return to the Judge, and his dinners. 
There was a widow lady in the neighborhood, 
who was not blessed with an abundance of this 
world’s goods, but who had sons near the 
voting man’s ago that valued him—who used 
occasionally to send him a present of a mince- 
pie, or a bunch of sausageB, or some bread, or 
fruit, and permitted her sons sometimes to 
invite him home to dinner or tea. 

He told me he should never forget how he 
enjoyed her plain meals, which were epicurean 
feasts, compared with hia usual meagre fare. 
Then there were two more families in the 
tillage in moderate circumstances, having sons, 
who used once in a while to invite him. 

He was universally well spoken of in the 
village as a young man of studious, industrious 
habits, and of unexceptionable morals, and un¬ 
doubtedly possessing talent, but he had not come 
to his broadcloth yet,—slept hard and fared 
hard in his little back room, and so our sub¬ 
stantial citizens, many of whom had them¬ 
selves risen from small beginnings, forgetting, 
that of such material many of our presidents 
and statesmen have been made, gave no heed 
to the young student (oiling in his cheerless 
room. 

How easily might they, by encouraging his 
efforts, and manifesting an interest in them, 
and rendering occasionally some trifling aid 
eren in the way of a dinner, have smoothed 
his way, strengthened and cheered hia en¬ 
deavors, and seenred to themselves what their 
mere gold could not buy, the gratitude of a 
generous heart. , 

'Veil, after completing his law studies, he 


Jwent west in search of that success, and appra- 
>ciation of his talents, which a rising young 
/man is more apt to meet elsewhere than in 
own country .” 

> He did rise, quite rapidly too, not os light 
J bodies mount, hut by force of peculiar merit. 
>His name appeared in the papers of the region 

> where he lived, coupled with the epithets, 
>“gentlemanly,” “talented ,* 1 &c., in notices of 
5 public meetings, political and otherwise, where 
>he had acted a conspiciouB part. Then news 
>came that by a fortunate hit in land specula¬ 
tion, or some keen foresight, wealth had come 
)to him, not vast, but enough to add weight to 
Jhis position, and increase his influence, and 
) future fortunate speculations in the same line 
jWere spoken of as probable. 

> At the end of six years, he made his appear¬ 
ance again in the village whence he had gone 
>forth a penniless, coarsely clad young man, 
) whose existence among them had scarcely been 
Recognized by the more prosperous inhabitants 
jof said village. Now he came with the pres¬ 
tige of popularity, and acknowledged worth 
sand talent, from his adopted western home. 
5He made his advent clad in broadcloth, and in 
3 place of the old fur cap, so distasteful to eye* 
\polite albeit there were good brains beneath 
>it, was a shining beaver, a much better letter 
5of introduction, inasmuch as there are more 
3 who can judge of the quality of a beaver, than 
5 of those who can discern the quality or quan¬ 
tity of brains a man bath. 

> What obsequious bows, what cordial grasps 
^of the hand he met, from those who but a little 
Hime before had passed him coldly, unheed- 
jingly by. What invitations to dinner, breakfast, 
>and tea, flowed in upon him, where he had 

> often been dinncrlcssand supperless, for want 
>of wherewithal to supply these meals. Now, 
iwhen he possessed the means to gratify his 
3 most luxurious tastes in these particulars, how 

> solicitous every one seemed to minister to his 
Jgratification in them! 

> Horses and equipages were placed at hie 
Jdisposal, now that he was able to hire them? 

> before, he would have trudged on foot a long 
J distance, or lacked a refreshing ride a long 
) time, before it would have entered the heads 
Jof one of these persons to offer him one—illus¬ 
trating another proverb, “if a man has a 
) horse, he can borrow, and if he has none, he 
Ran trudge a-foot,” or something to that effect. 

> Young ladies, who would have seouted any 
J attentions from him wheahe used to perambu¬ 
late their streets in the dilapidated fur cap, 
?and suit of “hodden-gray,” seemed proud 
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now to receive any gallantry from him; and Jby a class that looked down upon them , and 
mammas, who would once almost havo drivon >thoy were not certain that ho had sufficient 
him from their doors with a brooyistick, had jtruo manliness of character to recognize then 
ho offered them, showed now an anxiety to >fully and cordially in opposition to this fact, 
smooth the way for these gallantries. Though 5 nnd, as I said before, almost universal prece- 
this was not a new pliuso of human nature to Jdont, and they throw themselves upon their 
him, its exhibition struck him forcibly with its >independence and reserved rights, until they 
lamentable and ludicrous features, when shown J should ascertain how the opposite party would 
so glaringly in his own case. > comport himself. 

It is quite probablo that somo feeling of 5 
cpntcmpt toward thoao assiduous persons, who 
•were so eager to bestow favors upon him, 
mingled with his appreciation of their efforts 
in that direction. But though those things did 
not open up to him any new vista in his view 
of human nature, something that met him in 
another quarter surprised and perplexed him, 

■yet it was in reality as easy of explanation as 
the phenomena that had appeared upon the 
.other side, though referable, perhaps, to a 
moro praiseworthy principle in human nature. 

Tiiis that puzzled and hurt him, was the 
shyness, coldness and reserve manifested to¬ 
wards him, by those from whom, jn his less 
prosperous days, he had received kindness and 
sympathy, in his struggles to gain an education 
and a position among men. His heart warmed 
with gratitude as ho recalled the kind offices 
bestowed br these few upon the poor student, 

■from whom they could oxpect nothing in 
-return, and which were of priceless value to 
-him in tho hare state-of his affairs, ns a crust, 
to ono starving, mny prove of higher worth 
thnn the greatest luxury In the midst of abun¬ 
dance. 

The highest plensuro ho hnd anticipated 
from visiting former scenes was, that lie might 
.greet again those who had shown that they 
.possessed genuine, friendly, humane, benevo¬ 
lent feelings, unalloyed by selfishness; but 
.when they met him so coldly, his own feelings 
wore chilled, and ho did not, at first, under¬ 
stand it. The solution of the matter was, that 
he had come back elevated so far above these, 
his former associates, in wealth, position, and 
.the splendor of his outward appointments, that 
they were doubtful ns to how far ho would 
recognize them, judging from almost universal 
.precedent, which tauglkt them that people 
generally shed those friends for whom they 
luwo .no farther use. 

Two or three had bestowed favors upon him, 
elicited by his needs alone; tliooccasion for 
this was post, and they met him with indiffer¬ 
ence, not saying by their mnnnor, “do you 
remember what I did for. you once?” They 
saw, too f all these persons, that ho was oourtod 
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&unt Jnnc’a Experience. 


; brides, my child, that of anticipating too much 
> happiness in your new connection, for you will 


iiv u its. r. w. chthiimak. \ inevitably bo disappointed. Do not think, my 

Aunt Jane Lovell lmd seen much of life, and dear Nellie, that 1 atn trying to dampen your 
her conversation was both amusing and in-'j feelings. I have half a mind,” alio continued, 
-iructirc. I valued her society most highly,<■ thoughtfully, “to tell you aomo of my early 
for she had a most fascinating way of telling)troubles in the marriage relation, that you 
stories and giving good ndvico. Truo, the? may taka warning, Forewarned, forearmed, 
style in which she expressed her sentiments)y 0U know/’ 

was somewhat peculiar; but the good humor, «| “Why, Aunt Jano!” I oxclaimod, in utter 
kindness, and strong common sense manifestHiirprine, “I didn’t know that you over had 
in her every word, made ample nmends for Jnny troubles; you always look bo serene, and 
any freedom of speech in which sho mighty are so good natured and patient, and so happy 
indulge. ) with your husband. It can’t bo Hint you ever 

At one lime when Aunt Jano was visiting. 1 quarreled.” 
my father, my most intimate friend, Nellie], «y 0 ti shall hear my story, and judge. I 
llajoner, came to spend a few days with mo, < W as VO ry young, a mere child, when I married 
iter last visit previous to her marriage. Ono^y 0) | r uncle. I had been indulged, nay, almost 
day wo were alone together—Nellie indulging j | spoiled, by a doting mother. Every wish had 

in the most glowing anticipations of future, been gratified. Of course, I expected equal 

happiness, and I listening with girlish interest ! i fU | tl igenco from a husband. My lover was 
and delight to the plans she was so cnthusi-i devoted; my mother neglected to tell mo that 
astically forming; yet, I fear with a secret' m y husband might bo a little less so. So I 
regret that I had no such pleasant prospects. - thought, like most young girls, that my dear 
While wo were thus engaged, Aunt Jane. James had every virtue, no fault; every ox- 
quietly entered the room, established herself colloneo, and none of the weaknesses common to 
in her favorite chair, and produced hor iuovit-' p 00r human naturo. I totally forgot that, 
able knitting. j though I very often lost my temp or, he would 

“Don’t let mo disturb you, girls,” sho said, . over lose hie. That it was not likely ho would 

for wc lmd become suddenly mute. “ If you ; always wear a smile. Tlmt his business might 
^top talking, I shall of course think I am tin-: worry him, and that in consequence, ho might 
welcome.” bo taciturn. In short, I did not reflect that 

“0! you must not think so,” replied Nellie, < thoso little agre.mcm r which constitute tho chief 
quickly. “Our conversation wns of no con- happiness of lovers, should or would bo dis- 
sequonco. T was talking nonsense to Esther, ; continued as a matter of course, when the knot 
here,” and she gnvo mo a bright look. “We was tied. Thus though my husband was a far 
bad rather hear you talk.” ‘ better ono than generally falls to tho lot of 

“I hear that you are soon to marry,” re- 'woman, and very kind and attentive, yet I was 
marked Aunt Jane, rather abruptly. \ silly enough to nmko myself most unhappy tho 

The roses deepened on the checks of the fair fi r st year of my married life, and ull about 
fiancee, but she made no reply. Aunt Jano' trifles. Remember, my dear Nellie, not to 
resumed, very soberly, [ look at your husband’s faults through a inag- 

“Do not full into the common error of young nify mg glass. If you discovor some imperfection 
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of which you never(lrcnmcd, (and you certainly >I was enjoying her society extremely, until ( , t 
will, for men and women alike veil something >day I surprised her in very enrnest convert 
of their true characters in courtship,) by kind- >tion with my husband ; upon my entranceifo, 
ness and love endeavor to reform them. If ?became strangely silent. AVliat couhl they It 
this cannot be done, pass them over gently;,'talking about, I could not help thinking; 
strive to forget them. At any rate, neverneed they preservo so much secrecy! iv; 
vaunt your own superiority— that never will <> when I chanced upon frequent conference, 
do. J) which always ceased suspiciously upon m 

“ Hut to return. If my husband chanced to <^entrance, while significant looks were into- 
leave tlie house without the usual parting ki$s, J>changed, I began to liavo doubts of Mat*L 
l would torment myself all day with the < ( She seemed guileless as a child; could 
thought that his affection for me was on the < bo any deceit under that winning manner? 1 
wane. If he came home with a long face, < \ watched James, but failed to discover anythin-, 
though caused by business troubles, as I now < save those whispered interview's I have nut- 
know, I invariably came to the conclusion that <-Honed. What they could be talking about us 
he was offended; my own visage elongated, < more than I could fathom, and I suppose I 
and there was no more sunshine for me that j may as well own up, I was getting tcrrii’.y 
day. If he seemed thoughtful, I would fear«:jealous.” 

lest he was repenting his marriage, and lost in “I never should have thought of such j 
contemplation of the charms of some former < thing,” was my involuntary exclamation, 
love. If I exerted myself in preparing somej 1 “ No doubt it. seems very ridiculous to yon.* 
favorite dish, and he forgot or neglected to ( continued Aunt Jane, “but it was a mhi 
speak of it, I would make myself miserable, < reality to me. In fact, I was so worried a:I 
thinking that ho was no longer pleased with c ’unhappy that my health began to fail, anil 
wlint I did. You sec, iny dear girls, that in < was confined to my room, though not a m-ri 
those weary days, I was not very serene, and ^ did I breathe of the real cause of my indiqe- 
although wo did not quarrel , yet I was far<sition; no, l was too proud to utter reproaebtt 
from happy. I do not wish you to think * Yet much to my surprise, they both showpi 
that I was always in trouble; it required but < extreme solicitude for me. Mabel was de- 
a trifling thing to make or mar my happiness. ^ voted in her attentions, and tried in even 
1 devotedly loved my husband, and a kind < possible way to amuse and divert me, wti!e 
word or a caress would dispel the clouds at \ my husband displayed more tenderness than I 
any time. Ho imputed my uneven spirits to < had given him credit for. I heard no more 
natural despondency; he little thought it (whispering nor saw significant looks. I begu 
was because of my total inexperience in * to think perhaps I had wronged them by ut 
human character. At last I became so far < unfounded suspicions, and as my malady m* 
reconciled to my lot, that my husband’s man- £ of tbe mind, as hope reigned in my bo?{i» 
ners did not. trouble mo quite so much. < once more, I recovered rapidly. In a fi 
His quiet departure did not disturb my peace ^ days I resumed my usual place in the house 
of mind; and I also made tlic important dis- < hold, with a fixed resolution to let nothin! 
covcry, that when he was low-spirited the < trouble me until I was sure that I was dcccini 
best way for me was to express my sympathy, < But alas I what arc human resolutions? Tht 
and then bo as cheerful as possible. I had < very next day, I opened the sitting-room doer 
taken every opportunity to notice the appear- * suddenly, and heard Mabel say hurriedly, 
ancc of other young married couples, and c * Il-sh, sli, she is coming.’ I went in ari 
could not see that husbands in general were 5 thought Mabel looked guilty, but my husbanl 
any moro affectionate than my own. So you ^ seemed perfectly self-possessed, and addressd 
see I was getting along very comfortably, ^ some trifling remark to me in an unconcern^ 
when a circumstance occurred which brought tone. The flood of despair rolled over my sou!: 
back all my doubts and troubles. you can imagine, from wlmt I have already told 

“A young cousin of my husband’s came S you of my previous state of mind. I wnnld 
to visit us; she was a great favorite with r no other proof that my husband was unfaiff 
James. I had heard him speak of her in terms S ful, and that one I had treated with a sistefl 
of the highest praise. In truth, Mabel Vaughn c confidence had betrayed me. I liavo naturally 
was a lovely girl; very beautiful in form and 5 great command over myself, and I managed u 
face; full of animation; intelligent and ami-C conceal my emotion from them; but wbftt' 
able withal; one could not help loving hor. ^ tumult raged within !** 
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Aunt Jano paused and looked up with n 
calm smile, and manifested more complacency, 

I thought, than was exactly compatible with 
such an unpleasant subject. 

“And what happened next?” timidly in¬ 
quired I. 

“Well, after dinner, my husband proposed 
that we should take n walk down to ‘Fine 
Grove,’ a favorite walk of ours. * And be sure 
ami look your prettiest, Janey,* in the old 
loving tone, 4 remember it is your birthday, 
my dear.’ The loving words and looks were 
almost too much for my forced composure; 
but I complied with his request. Accom¬ 
panied by Mabel we proceeded to the grove, 
and there I learned the meaning of all those 
whispers and stolen glances which had so dis¬ 
turbed my peaco.” 

“What did it mean?” eagerly interrupted 
Nellie, “I am so impatient to know.” 

“It meant that I was so extremely silly and 
absurd, as to be jealous of my husband and 
Mabel while they were projecting and nrrang-! 
ing a little pic-nic in our favorite grove, in 
honor of my birthday.” 

“0, for shame, Aunt Jane]” I exclaimed,! 
and Nellie burst into a merry laugh. 1 

“I felt ashamed then, when my friends nnd; 
neighbors crowded around, wishing many happy ( 
returns: I felt ashamed when I saw my hus-• 
band's satisfied look nnd Mabel’s triumphant! 
glee, and a feeling of shame has followed me! 
until this hour; but though a severe lesson, it] 
had a happy ending. They had intended a; 
complete surprise, and lienee the secret con-; 
ferences. Fear Mabel hud exerted herself toj 
the utmost to have all things in readiness, and'; 
not have me suspicious of wlmt was going on. < 
She never suspected how I was misjudging < 
her while all those preparations were going on. j 
Now, girls, 1 have not told you all this, because' 
1 think you likely to fall into a similar error,'; 
but to show you that wc can at least view 4 
things in a rational light. It is certain that< 
we shall all have trials enough in this world; 
without imagining any, and so small a portion < 
of happiness that we cannot afford to part with ■> 
any that it is within our power to retain. Re-c 
member, my dear, that a wife Bhould endeavor: 
to conform her tastes and habits to those of: 
the man with whom she is to walk to her. 
grave. That in the practice of gentleness, J 
patience and forbearance, wc enhance our own: 
Happiness, while contributing to that of an-' 
other.” < 

And with her own benignant smile, Aunt \ 
•lane left the room. i 
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in contending with tbo difficulties of tho way, 
length ho was fortuunto enough to obtain soil* 
lessons in Italian singing from his introduction t., 
tho family of a Venetian nobleman, amhucsadur at 
Vionna. Tho famous I'opora was still retained in 

I his houfoliold, nud Haydn most eagerly sutighi 
favor, in tho hope of obtaining also his instruction. 
Humiliation, and many a “ hopo deferred,” be fc a «J 
to enduro; for Porpora was ill-tempered bey»imi 
conception, and although poor Haydn rose carlr 
evory morning, to brush hia coat and shoes, ned 
j arrange his wig in tho nicest order, in oxpecUtun 
? of propitiating him, ho had seldom more than tie 
S polite epithet of 44 fool” bestowed on him for bis 
^paius. And this was tho future illustrious author 
£ of the 44 Creutinu.” At tho ago of nineteen, lb 
> voice breaking, ho was expelled from his class at St. 
< Stephen’s church, where bo hud sung eleven years, 
Sand his only asylum was in tho bou.-io of a wig. 
s milker named Keller. Unfortunately, liisresidence 
S there had a fatal influence on hia after life; forbii 
}liost, too desirous seemingly of making ample pro- 
^ vision for his young guest, proposed uniting him to 
}ono of bis daughters, whilst Haydn was cngrosrd 
“in his studies, having no thoughts of love, madenu 
Sobjection; and afterwards keeping his word wiih 
“scrupulous honor, tho union proved far from happy. 
> On leaving tho house of his friend Keller (wo do act 
£ know for wlmt reason), for six long years bo endure] 
bitter conflict against penury so piercing, that 
i often during winter ho was obliged to lay in bed 
j for want of fuel and other necessaries. An\oppc*r- 
' tunity at last presented itself of improving bb 
i circumstances; for by clinnco tbo Prince Kstcrbair, 
*a passionate amateur of music, was present at a 
; concert which very opportunely commenced with 
>ono of Haydn's pieces. Tho delight of tbo Prince 
* was unbounded, and ho immediately appointed the 
'composer sub-director of his orchestra, and be 
; demanded who bo was. Haydn, in fear and trem* 
?bliug, advanced, when tho Princo exclaimed. 
> 44 IViiat! is that tho little Moor?” (alluding to hii 
) complexion.) Then addressing him, added, “Go 
\ and dress yoursolf as my clmpeLmnster. You most 
> never appear again in iny presence in tho plight 
>yon are now. Y’ou aro too little, and have a pitiful- 
> looking face. Oct anew coat, and bigh-bccleJ 
5 shoos, that your stature may correspond with your 
; mind.” llaydn was too happy nt his appointment 
Jto fed much chagrin at this equivocal stylo of 
1 compliment. 





Poor, frooiing with cold in a miserable) garret, ho 
studied by tho sido of his old broken harpsichord; 
tho ardor of his genius alono left to animato him 
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Jftornittfl. 

BY I.AURA J. ARTER. 

Novesider 12tli.—How bleak and cold tbe; 
day is. The fire is dying out on the hearth, < 
and I am shivering. The clock struck four 
awhile ago. I wonder if they are married yet. 

I should like to know if he will kiss her, and 
look into her eyes, as ho used to in mine. She 
will look regal in her queenly robes and dia¬ 
monds. The dress I bought for my wedding 
day was a plain white muslin. I wonder if< 
she is beautiful! He used to call me beautiful; J 
but I must forget that now. I must forget < 
him, too; it would be wrong to love her hus- < 
band. I should not have liked her to love him' 
had he been mine. I wonder why I kcep< 
reading his letter over and over again, when j 
etery word is branded on my heart! He says< 
I am such a tender blossom, he should have| 
feared to transplant me to his city home—that 1 
I was too frail to withstand the rude jostling of 
the cold world—as if, after losing him, I could 
not endure all things. Then, to go on speaking 
hf the hours wo have spent together; of the 
beautiful visions we have woven, when every 
word went like a burning arrow through my 
heart. As if I could ever forget them!—as if 
it were not torture enough, without having 
him recall the glimpse of happiness he has 
placed forever beyond my reach. He asks me 
to forgive him—he knows his word is even yet 
my law; and he says I must forget him, too!— 
that will be hardest of all. 

I wonder if he remembers that this was to 
have been our wedding day! Oh, Robert! 
that was the crudest blow of all—to go on so 
tenderly, telling me she would be your wife 
to-day, when you knew all the golden hopes 
I had garnered up for our future !—when you 
knew how often you had held me to your 
heart in your caressing way, calling mo youi 
little Laura, and telling me how glad you 


should be when this hour came, because it 
vould make me your wife. But she came, and 
pou forgot me. Oh, Robert!—was it right?— 
vas it well ? 

He sent me back the long braid of hair I 
gave him—what use can it be to me? There! 
(low it crisps and burns in the fire! And here 
is the little curl of his; I must burn that too. 
It is not mine now. How it winds around my 
finger! But I must kiss it, and let it go. 
Nothing is left but ashes ! 

I wish I could weep. Tears would surely 
thaw my frozen soul. There is some one dead 
down at the village—I hear the bell tolling. 
It must be sweet to go to sleep, and never 
wake up again, save in Heaven. If I should 
die, I wonder where they would bury me? 
Robert would surely grieve for me then. But 
he told me I must not grieve for Aim, and I 
shall not—oh, no! that would be very wrong, 
for he belongs to her now. 

How pityingly they all look at me—even the 
mocking-bird he gave me, comes up to the sides 
of its golden-barred cage, and looks wistfully 
into my face, with its earnest, human-like 
eyes. Poor birdie! We are nothing now!— 
she is life, and hope, and song, to him. This 
is his ring. I oughtn’t to wear it; yet, it 
surely will not harm to wear it just this one 
day more. I remember when he gave it to 
|me—how, in the sinful joy of my heart, I 
'thought nothing on earth or in Heaven could 
>part us. I wonder if she, with all her wealth 
* and splendor, will love him as I did ? I hope 
> 80 , for I could not bear to think he should 
'be unhappy. What fearful shadows creep 

> through the room. It seems as if there is a 
l fiery serpent drawing its poisonous coils tighter 

> and tighter around my heart. How cold my 
>hands are. The room is growing dark—it-is 

> almost night. 

> Febbuahy 1st,—They tell me I have been 
^ nigh unto “ the valley and shadow of death.” 
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I wish they had let mo dio. I have nothing to 
live for now—life is a barren desert to me, with 
no green oasis rising in its burning sands. How 
thin and whito my hands are 1 His ring will 
not stay on my finger now. It is just as well, 
porhaps, and I shall seal it up, and send it back 
to him. There! I did not think I should be so 
weak, yet I am crying. He will not know the 
drop on tlio paper round it was a tear. Those 
are his letters—I shall send them, too. But it 
surely will not bo wrong to keep his flowers— 
I must have something, or my heart will break. 

It is all finished now—I have nothing more 
to do but to begin a new life—a life without 
hope or aim. Oh, Robert! if I am reckless 
and sinful, you have made mo so. To-morrow 
is Sunday. I shall go to hear the now minis¬ 
ter. I wonder if I shall bo better after hearing 
him? 

February 2 d.—I went to church to-day. 
My heart was full of rebellion; my soul was 
clothed in darkness, because my idol had been^ 
taken from me and given to another. I bowed 
my head down on tho pow, and sat forgetful, 
of every thing around mo. A clear, solemn 
voice broke tho stillness. “Lay not up fori 
yourselves treasures upon earth, whore moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and Btcal.” I felt as if the words 
were spoken to mo, so deeply they filled my 
heart.. I raised my head, and saw a pair of 
oalm, clear eyes, fixed almost reproachfully on 
mo. Then ho went on slowly, every word that 
dropped from his lips falling on my wounded 
heart like bnlm. How oloquent ho grew, in 
hia very earnestness. 

I carao homo half soothed, yet with a ro- 
proaohing conscience. I felt so roBtloss all 
evening through. I grow tired of tho house; 
tired of myself; tired of everything; I thought 
of my mother’s Bible at last. It was strange 
too, for I never turn to it for comfort; yet as I 
opened it this evening, and read page after 
pago, a sweet peaco settled down on my soul. 
I shall pray to-night for her too, his wife. I 
can forgive her now, for robbing mo of him. 

February 16th.—-The new minister called 
to see mo to-day. His name is Edward Thorn¬ 
ton. He is sociable And pleasant in his man¬ 
ners, and I think I shall learn to like him very 
much. Perhaps ho may lead my parching 
feet by the side of cool waters, and show mo 
at the end of tho long stretch of life, a haven 
of rest. I might hope for poaco if I could only 
forget you—Robert, Robert, dearest, best be¬ 
loved. 

March 18th.—Father is dead. How'hnshed 


> 

>and still tho house is. Could not this bitter 
*cup at least have been spared to rao? lVhtt 
have I done to deserve so much wretchedness! 
>To think my noble father must lio cold and 
’dead in tho church-yard to-night. Ho vrag so 
;good, too. How can I bear to give him up? I 
\cannot say “Thy will be done.” 

> Ho called mo to his bedside when he was 
Jdying, and taking my hand in both of bis 
‘dear ones, talked to me cheerfully of tW 
.coming change. “Be a good girl to your poor 
; old mother, Laura. Recollect you aro all she 
has loft now. You will bo her only comfort. 

11 know how much there is in your own life to 
'grieve and discourage you, my doar child; but 
Ibqnr up bravely, and try in cheering your 
'mother, to find peace yourself. , You must not 
[sit down helplessly after I am gone—you ut 
■young yet, and God never gave you a strong 
.mind, or heart and soul, to throw idly away. 
'My.dear daughter, in all trials and afflictions. 
>look to heaven for aid, and you will alway* 

I receive it.” Ho kissed mo then for the h«i 
time, and before another hour had gono ho had 
|entered tho unknown, beautiful land. 

• How my mother and I hung, in tlio wild 
abandonment of grief, over tho cold form, 

’heeding nothing, knowing nothing, but that 
s the loving husband, tho indulgent^fhther.'had 
|left us, never to return. Wo wore roused frora 
our paroxysm of grief, by tho voico of Sir. 
’Thornton. Gently, consolingly, ho led us to 
’realize tho beautiful change that had come 
lover our dear one—solemnly ho knelt and 
'prayed for tho dead, and for tho sorrowing 
.widow and orphan. From that hour till th» 

|lost sad rites were performed, Mr. Thornton 

• was our comforter and adviser. , 

I My poor mother is more resigned than I ara- 
►her Christian spirit recognizes and bows befort 
>tho divino will. How my weary hoart longs nJ 
’tliis moment, for tho narrow bed my father 
.rests in. Everything tells me of our loss; U>« 
’silent rooms, tho vacant chair; even birdie 
.sits in tho corners of his cage, scarcely whis¬ 
tling tho whole day. My eyes gush over with 
‘tears as I boo my mother’s pale face, looking 
| whiter still in her black clothes. Yet I mut4 
‘live, and live cheerfully for her sako. 

! May 8 d.—How fresh and beautiful is the 
’morning. How pure and sweet the air. Tbt 
.flowers aro drooping heavily with raindrops; 
|tho orchard is white and pink with blossoms, 
‘and noisy with birds. I have been down in 
|the meadow gathering wild flowers to-day. It 
'is the first time I have been there Since Robert 
?was with me. I sat down on tho clover by the 
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Iirook-side, where we used to sit together, and 
thought of him. I wonder if it was wrong 1 
vet 1 could not help it. I wonder if lie is verj 
happy* ani * bo over thinks of mo nowl 
Life is bo dreary without him; yet I try to be 
happy and good. I planted Borne rosos on 
poor dead father’s gravo to-day. I feel hap¬ 
pier ever since. Somehow I like to know there 
are flowers blooming over him, and that the 
birds Bit on the slab at liis head and sing. If 
1 were dead I should want my gravo to look 
ilicerful. 

May 6 th.—Mr. Thornton comes to soo us 
•piite often. He has pointed out to mo many 
ways in which I can bo useful and do good to 
those around me. I shall try to look on life 
ns less of a burden hereafter. God is very 
good to me. I shall commence to-morrow my 
self-appointed tasks—to nurse the sick, and 
supply the wants of the poor. I shall have 
less time then to brood over my sorrows. 

December 2oth.—Christmas again. This 
time last year I was unconscious. Oh l Robert, 
time has but lightly healed the wound. How 
1 loved you; how blindly I worshipped every 
word and movement. It was hut right that I 
should be punished. You were my heaven— 
my hope. 

I met her once Bince then, now scornfully 
die looked on me. How hauglitly she swept 
her rich robes past me. I felt all my old pride 
rise up then; she was the destroyer of my 
happiness and love; and for a moment I felt ns 
if I should like to sco her lying dead at my 
feet. Thank God 1 it was only a moment. She 
was hit wife—Robert’s dearly loved wifo; and 
83 such her life was precious to him. 

Mr. Thornton was with me. lie saw and 
understood all the wild struggles going on 
within me. His own lips were white with 
sympathy. He said tenderly: 

“Let us go in, Lnurn, the night air is too 
chilly for you.” 

How kind he was; how delicate in his very 
pity. He knew the pang that shot through 
my heart at the sight of that proud, beautiful 
face. 

But why am I writing this? I should bo 
cheerful, for it is Christmas. I am happier 
to day than I have been for a long time. I 
have a pretty present for mother, made with 
my own hands, so that sho may prize it all the 
more highly. For,Mr. Thornton, I have em- 
hroiilercd a neat, dark dressing gown; just 
Mich nn one as I know ho will like. I trust 
that my life, since dear father died, has not 
heecn entirely useless. 


S December 80th.—How strange and sad it is. 
C Robert is dead. Dead to the world now, and 
fo her, as.ho has bcon so long to me. It is so 
L hard to give him up—so hard to know that not 
even as her husband, shall I ever gaze on the 
dear, beautiful face again. He sent for mo to 
come and see him die. IIow thankful I should 
be, that even so much of joy was granted to me. 
His lady wife, with their little boy, had quitted 
the room when ho turned to talk to me. 

How sweet it was, even at that late hour, to 
know that in spite of his pride, I had never 
£becn forgotten. I did not shed a tear when he 
^died. / hnd buried him a year before. I 
£ tried to comfort her—-his proud, loving wife, 
r My heart was wrung with compassion for her. 
;She loved him. I had feared sho did not. 
£She was a true, good wife to him, whatever 
r else her faults may have been. 

> It is all over now, and Robert—my beauti¬ 
ful Robert, is nothing but dust. I can say 
£ now, “ Father, thy will be done.” 

> October 8th.—It is almost a year now, since 
5 Robert died. I have never seen his wife but 
^once since then. She is not haughty to me 
>now. She let me hold her littlo boy— his boy, 
>in my arms awhile. The littlo fellow looked 
jwondcringly into my eyes, ns I clasped him 
Jpassiountcly to my heart, and kissed the white 

' brow so much like the one now mouldering in . 
\ the dust. I gave him back to his mother at 
jlast, with an inward prayer for them both. 

> October 15th.—The leaves ruBtle down to 
ithe ground like bright winged birds to-day. 

JThe wild grape vine running over the arbor in 
>tlie garden, is rich with purple grapes. Mr. 

> Thornton came in this evening, with some blue 
’and crimson flowers he had found in the 
>woods, and with a little basket full of my 
ifavorito nuts. IIow good he is to me. I 
’wonder why lie is silent so much of late? I 

> wonder if lie is angry with me? I hope not. 

, I could scarcely live without his friendship 
'now. His life must be very lonely—lie has 
neither father, mother, sister or brother. 

) I have been reading Jane Eyre to-day. I do 
not think thcro can bo any harm in reading so 
: good a book as that. I was telling Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton about it this evening. I think there were 
tears in his eyes when I told him of poor 
| Rochester, lonely and blind. Then as I told 
him how Jane JEyte came to him in his help¬ 
lessness, giving him her young life and all the 
wealth of her heart, he turned to mo, with his 
voice almost eager— 

* “Would you bo suoh a comforter to the man 
you loved, Laura ?” 
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44 I don’t know, Mr. Thornton; but I believe 
that ao long aa the soul was not deformed, I 
should care but little for tho outward appoar- 
anco,” I said. " 

lie got up nnd walked hurriedly across the 
room to tho window; came back to where I 
stood, and said good night, holding my hand 
and looking in my face all tho while. It was 
strange for him. He is usually so calm and 
immovable. 

October 17th.—Mr. Thornton came into tho 
parlor where I was sitting this evening, and 
sat down on the sofa beside me. Then he 
went on, in his strange, tender way, telling me 
how dear I was to him. Ifow lonely his life 
had been till ho saw me; how liis greatest 
earthly hope was to make me his wife. Edward 
Thornton loves me! It is strange, and yet I 
might have known it long ago. It was witli 
moro than brotherly tenderness, that ho led 
mo out of the darkness into the light. A 
brother’s hand would not have trembled on my 
own. A brother’s eye would not have bright¬ 
ened at tho sight of my face. It was all plain 
enough when ho told me; but I was not pre¬ 
pared to answer him then. I wonder what 
made my heart leap up with a glad throb as 
he kissed my lips at parting? AVas it love? 
Life would be cheerless without him I know, 
and yet— I wonder why I felt like throwing 
my arms around his neck, and telling him to 
stay with me always? Perhaps it was pity 
for his loneliness; perhaps it was gratitude. 
I feared to bid him hope lest it should be. I 
have often prayed for him before, but never 
as I shall do to-night. 

October 18tli.—What an eventful day it has 
been. Mr. Thornton came for me to go riding 
in a carriage with him this morning. I could 
not refuse him. His face looked so pale; his 
eyes so large and sorrowful. It was but a 
few moments before I was ready. Ho lifted 
mo in so carefully. I felt like taking the 
warm hand and covering it with kisses. 

Our drive was a long and pleasant one. * We 
had nearly reached home, and Were almost 
opposite the groat pilo of stones at the bend 
of tho road, when the spirited horse became 
frightened at something and plunged and 
reared madly, upsetting the carriage, and 
tearing himself away. 

In attempting to save me, Mr. Thornton was 
thrown on the rough stones, and for a long 
time I thought ho was dead. How I wondered 
then, that I lmd never known before, how 
much I loved him. I wiped tho blood from 
the white face, and chafed tho cold hands.. 


!lle moved at last, but it seemed ages to me 
; before ho opened his eyes. How carefully I 
; laid the doar, aching head on my bosom. How 
s I kissed bis lips again and again, calling him 
'endearing names, and thanking God that he 
was spared to me. He smiled mournfully anil 
tenderly as ho looked into my face. 

, “ My poor Laura, I am afraid I shall have 

| to test your love to the utmost. My leg is 
> broken in several places, and I shall probably 
!be a cripple for life. This deep cut on my 
: forehead, must be followed by a scar as last* 

: ing as life itself.” 

My tears of- pity and love fell upon him. 

; How I felt more and more, every moment, my 
deep affection for him. 

\ It was a long time beforo help came, but it 
!did come at last, and Edward —my Edward, 
was brought to my own home. The physicians 
■say ho will always be a cripple; but how 
: thankful I am that it is no worse, llow hnppy I 
| am that he is mine to nurse nnd care for: 

: mine to love mo and to love. 

\ June 10th.—-How golden is tho sunshine. 

; How lovely life seems to me. Tho liltlo brown 
birds out in the honeysuckles chirp ao sweetly, 
;and tho clear, rich notes of tho wood-lark, fill 
! tho very air with waves of music. Even ray' 
;pet mocking-bird dances and flutters in his 
; cage, as if his little heart were full of joy. 1 
wonder if ho knows how happy I am ? 

* I had not thought, three years ago, I could 
I ever be joyful again; but now I revel in bliss, 
ns the flowers lave in sunshine. Oh l Edward 
I Thornton, looking into my heart to-day, I find 
[you there as its brightest treasuro. 

| To-morrow ho will bo my husband. His 
; strong arm is around mo now; his dear voiec 
on my car; his beautiful eyes looking into 
mine. Ey theso sweet tokens I know that the 
long night has ended, and once again with me 
l it is morning. 
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BOYS’ AND GIBLS’ TREASURY. 


"Pu Irolhq $cnnn.” 

nr VIRGINIA F. TOtt'JISE.VD. 

Tho winds como and the winds go with a mourn¬ 
ful grieving sound, which socins to find an echo, 
loraewbcro away down in my heart, Thcro is a 
thin sprinkling of snow on tho rail fonces, and tho 
iky has a hopeless, desolate look, which seems to 
fipii a voice in tho wind. I stand hero all alone by 
the window, and there is something cold and heavy 
upon my heart that I cannot slmko off. 

I can't play witn my doll, and wuen L try t< 
read, tho letters nil run togothcr, and first I know 
1 atn going tiptoeing up stairs to listen for n sou mi 
at the chamber door. Hut it’s nil still there, now. 
ami when tho nurse cnrno out half an hour ago. 
rhe looked into my face, and I suppose sho read 
the question T wanted to ask, for sho said, 

••He’s got into a little doso now, dear.’' 

When I think of it, I can’t believe it that it was 


Jmooting houses, and temples, and castles, just as wc 
>uscd to. 

> Dear mo—nothing would over look pleasant to 
, mo again, if Lenny should dio. I can’t believe 
| It’s possible that that little, bright, restless figure, 

, and that sweet, laughing faco may, in a littlo while, 
bo laid still and whito in tho coffin; and bow 
dreadful it would bo never to hear him speak 
again ; never to tnko that dear, little, plump round 
hand, ond lmvo mamma tio on his littlo black 
velvet cap, and brown cloak, nnd go down tho 
walk with him in tho bright sunshine. Jlow proud 
I was of him ; and how ho chipped his hands when 
l said to him, last week, “Next spring, Lenny, 
when tho birds come, and tho trees put on green 
leaves, you cud I will go out and play on thw 
grass, and hunt for tho dandelions, and make 
chains of applo blossoms.” And ho clapped his 
hands for joy, nnd jumped right up and down. Oh, 
Lenny, my littlo brother Lenny ! 


Leonard, my sweet littlo brother, that I saw lying 
on the lied this morning, with iho great wet bntul- 
o^o An his forehead, and his faco had such a 
strange, yellow ghastliness all over it, that I 
shouldn't have known him. Then, there wero the 
prcal. heavy black rings under his eyes, and when 
lie opened them, and looked nt me, such a dim, 
Hank look, it went straight to my heart. 

“Doesn't Leonard know littlo sister Minnie?” 
asked mother, bending over tho pillow, nnd stroking 
the curls which lay tumbled and shining on tho 
pillows, nnd wero nil that looked like littlo Lenny. 

IIo shook his head, nnd it seemed ns though a 
{Treat blow had struck mo. I tried to keep tho 
tears back, but thcro camo a great, loud sob iu- 
itcad. 

“Sh-sli,” said mother, and slio led mo from tho 
room. ** l couldn’t help it, mamma,” I said, “ for it 
almost broke my heart to find that Lenny didn’t 
know me.” 

“My littlo girl,” sho said, with tho tears in her' 
eyes, “you know your brother is a very, very sick; 
bw; and tho fever is on his brain now. If ho gets i 
well he’ll know you, just as before.” J 

There was something in theso words which filled < 
rac with a now fear. “If ho gets well—oh, mam-' 
ai, don’t you think”—I could not say another< 
word. ' 

And mamma answered rao very sad and solemn. < 
"My dear Minnio, I hope so; but wo must lcavo‘ 
all that to God, you know;” thou sbo walked away < 
fery quick, ns though sho did not daro trust her* 
heart to speak another word. < 

Hear littlo Leonard ! I miss his wide, bluo eyes , 1 
His shining curls, the pit pat of his smnll feet, nnd( 
his pretty prattlo all over the house. How I wish* 
I could seo that small, bright, dimpled faco, spark-< 
ling through tho door, nnd how I wish wo could sit£ 
‘Iowa there iu tho corner onco more, and build c 


£ How I wish I’d never been cross to him, or got out 
^ of patience; and how I wish I’d stopped ami built 
5 him a school-house that day that he wanted mo to, 
<und I had got interested in tho new Abbott's 
£ Histories papa hud brought mo for a Christmas 
C, present, that I didn’t want to play. 

^ Ami I wish I’d always let him havo my doll, 
seven if ho had soiled her face, for all day those 
£ words in tho poem I learned to speak to Grandpa, 
s last Thanksgiving, havo been going up and down 

> my thoughts. 

!> “Ob, while my brother with me plavod, 

£ Would 1 had loved him more.” 

> There, I’m sure that is tho doctor’s chaise 

> coming down the road past tho creek I I wonder if 
■’bo’ll say Lenny is any better—oh, I hopo ho will! 

> Here’s a nice corner to cry. Thcro can’t nny- 
, body find mo away hero in this dark closet back of 

> tho store-room. Oh, Lenny, Lenny, you’ve got to 
,die. I shant havo any dear little brother any 
* more. I shunt ever go trotting up and down tho 
,11011 with you again, and we slmnt ever get into 

tho carriage with papa to go down to the bridgo in 
tho bright, clear, winter days! You’ve got to bo 
buried up in tho cold ground, anil you wont know 
when the great, white snows coma down on your 
littlo grave, or when tho birds come and sing over 
it, nnd tho littlo daisies you loved peep up amici tho 
grass over your head, because tho spring has come. 
It seems as though my heart would break, and 
has, ever sinco tho doctor camo down into the 
sitting-room with mamma, and sho said to him— 
“Doctor, do tell rao tho wbolo truth about my 
child !” 

“My dear Mrs. Loomis.” bo said, “then, hard ns 
it is, I shall have to tell you there is no hope—that 
your littlo boy will not see to-morrow morning.” 
Poor, dear mamma. Sbo just sat down in tho 
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nearest chair, ami groanod, ns though a sword had 
struck right to her heart 

There, they nro calling me— 

“Minnie !—Minnie 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“ Lenny's dead S I got there just in time to boo 
him for tho last time, for it was papa’s voico that 
called mo. When I went in, they all stood erying 
around tho bed, and pupa led mo up to It, nud 
Lenny lay there with a strange, whito look upon 
his faco, that somehow nmdo mo kuow that ho 
would never bo any better. 

And ho opened his eyes, and looked around upon 
us all, and then a quick spasm went over his face, 
and stirred the bed-clothes, nnd then a sweet siuilo 
settled upon his whito faco, nnd papa turned to 
mamma, and said, in a broken voice— 

“ Our boy has gone, Annio!*' 

And mamma throw herself down on tho bed 
with a great cry, and put her arms around tho little 
white, dead neck— 

“ Oh, my boy, my precious boy, wont you 
ever put up your littlo arms to your mother 
again ?” sho sobbed. And papa lifted her up, and 
said— 

“Annie, our boy is in Heaven, and God will 
lake care of him better than we, even with our 
great love, could." 

And mamma’s sobs grew quieter then, nnd in a 
littlo while they all went out of tho room, nnd left 
us throo alono togothcr. And papa sat down with 
mamma on tho lounge, and drew mo to him, nnd 
talked so many sweet, comfortiug words about 
tho homo whero our dear littlo boy was gone, that 
I felt soma of tho great pain and weight gouo from 
my heart. 

At last, mamma drew mo close to her, nnd looked 
on rao with such a sweet, sorrowful smile, and said; 
to me— 

“You aro all we’vo got now, my littlo daugh¬ 
ter." 

“But, mamma, wo’ll all go to Lenny, sometime, 
wont wo ?'* 

“Yes, darling, wo shall all go to Lonny, and bo! 
a blessed household iu Heaven, if wo lovo and obey; 
tho l'athor tbero, who bad tbo best right to him,. 
and who has tukon him all to Himself." ' 

And so, dear littlo brother, I am coining to you' 
sometimo, and though you’ll bocorored up in tho, 
cold ground, where I can nover sco your sweet* 
faco In tho world any moro, still, I will try so to< 
live, that whon God calls mo, too, your littlo sister< 
Minnio, that loved and played with j’ou on earth, < 
will como to live with you in Hoavon. } 
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Sfimq and llnj ‘aShtg. 


nr Virginia r. townsend. 

“Married, in St. James’s Church, on the 
insfc., Luther Prescott, Esq., of New York 
city, to Ellen, daughter of Doctor Isaac Farn- 
ham, of Wilbraham.” 

Wasn't that the gentleman, Fannie, whom 
I met at your house, one evening last winter?'* 
My brother, Lucius, read the words in a 
half indifferent, half languid voice, as though 
each syllabic was hardly worth the trouble of 
articulation ; his voice took on a shade more of 
emphasis and interest in the question with 
which he concluded. 

It was just after dinner, and we were all 
assembled in the sitting room, idling and 
jesting away the time. Papa, in his easy chair 
by the window, was buried in the Times. 
Lucius, a sophomore in his nineteenth year, and 
just home from college, to pass his summer va¬ 
cation, was lounging opposite his father with 
another paper. Mamma was examining the 
quality of some muslin she had ordered sent 
home that morning, Paul, the pet of the house¬ 
hold, was cracking nuts in one corner. 

“Yes; that was the gentleman, Lucius.” 
Frances Willard’s voice had its usual soft, 
steady poise; but there was something in the* 
tones which made me unconsciously turn and c 
look at her. J 

She was standing by the window, her head< 
turned a little on one aide, so that I only caught J 
sight of the delicate profile. She was probably : 
studying the mists on the distant mountains. c 
“ Did you know the lady, Fannie?” I asked, < 


fancying she must be interested in the mar¬ 
riage of any one in her native town. J 

“ Yes; we used to be schoolmates; but Miss < 
Farnham has passed several years with lierj 
married sister in New York. She is pretty < 
and intelligent.” < 

“Well, a man whose wife combines both of c 
those adjectives is a lucky fellow,” said my < 
brother, Lucius, with the assurance of nine-j 
teen. < 

“No; he isn’t, my son,” Interposed papa, J 
who had caught the last two sentences of the< 
conversation ; “unless she adds to these a true, J 
loving, good heart—remember that.” < 

Just then, cousin Fannie rose up, and walked < 
towards the door. “Oh, don’t go yet,” eaidj 
my brother. “ I want to have a game of graces ^ 
with you.” < 

“ Thank you; I can’t play just now, Lucius.” < 
This time the voice had a weary, pained* 
sound in it, and looking up, I caught a quick < 


! view of my cousin’s face; and it had a strange, 
white look, that startled me. 

“I wonder if Fannie isn’t feeling quite 
well!” remarked mother, as the door closed 
5 softly, and then I knew the voice had struck her. 
J I speculated about it a few moments, and 
>then Lucius came over to me, and laid hig 
handsome head in my lap, and said, “I’m 
sleepy, and I want you to magnetize me, si? f 
there’s a good girl;” and while I stroked the 
thick, soft rings of hair, he entertained me 
with some droll stories of his college life, 
which quite drove cousin Fannie out of bit 
mind. 

She had been with us for nearly two months 
now, and each day had revealed to us more of 
the sweetness and beauty of her character. 
Frances Willard was an orphan; her mother 
had died in her childhood ; and her father, 
who was my father’s half brother, had joined 
the wife of his youth a season before Fannie 
came to our home. 

She was just twenty-three at that time; » 
little above the medium height, slender, and of 
graceful carriage. Her face suited her figure; 
it was a fine intellectual one in repose, and full 
of quick sympathies and changes. At first, 
there was a little reserve and dignity about 
our cousin, which did not invite much cordiality 
from strangers. But this did not last with 
those she loved; and her nature was impulsive, 
as it was deep and true. 

A couple of hours wore away, and Fannie 
did not return. Lucius dozed a half hour, and 
then ho and Paul started down to the pond for 
a sail, and I remembered the look on Fannie's 
face as she passed me; and at last concluded 
to go up to her room. 

Alas! how little wc suspected the great and 
sudden storm which had fallen on her youtb, 
or that those two lonely hours which Fannie 
Willard had passed alone with her God going j 
through the deep waters, had been filled for 
her with the bitterness of death. 

I knocked softly two or three times at the 
chamber door. There was no answer, and I 
opened it. Fannie looked up, in a startled way 
that told me, at once, she had not heard me. 

She was lying on the lounge; her face had 
been buried in the pillows, and there was a 
great agony looking out of the large, strained 
eyes.. 

“Why, Fannie, what is th<^ matter? -Are 
you sick?” 

“Yes, I am sick, cousin Ida,” and she closed 
her eyes, and her face looked so sharp and 
ghastly that I shuddered. 
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“Why didn fc you let us know at, dear?’ 

I said, kneeling down by the side of the lounge, 
“and not stay up l\ere all alone 1 I shall call 
mamma, this moment" 

“No, no,” and she. caught my dress and 
held it, imploringly. “Don’t call anybody, 
dear Ida. This will pass off, and I shall feel 
better—stronger in a little while,” 

And then it flashed across me that my 
cousin’s illness was not altogether physical— 
that it had some deep, and hidden spring, 
There no mortal healing could penetrate. 

So I sat down in a sort of wondering pity, 
and bewilderment, and laid her head on my lap, 
and stroked softly the bands of nut brown hair, 
which with their lights and shadows crowned 
fitly the forehead of my cousin Frances Willard. 

I saw the touch and the silence were grate¬ 
ful to her. The sharp, constrained look passed 
away, as she lay with her closed eyes under 
my gaze. 

At last she opened them, and smiled on me 
with a smile which had gathered into itself a 
aw element of strength and pain. 

“Doyou feel better now, Fannie?” 

“Yes; I think one is apt to, when their 
‘‘iiughts hare been wandering about, bewild¬ 
ered for an hour or two, and at last settle 
down on some resolute purpose.” 

“lam sure you arc quite out of my depth 
now, Fannie.” I added a little laugh, which 
was quenched suddenly as I looked in the eyes 
of Frances Willard. 

“Well,you'shant be long. I mean Ida, that 
I’ve been trying to sound my life, for the last 
taro hours, asking myself what it’s good for, 
noting lazily through its narrow orbit of 
dreams, and hopes, and self-seeking, and at last 
I’ve settled down upon my mission; and with 
God’s help I shall perform it!” 

“What is it, Fannie?” and I had no thought 
of smiling this time. 

“I have made up my mind that I shall go to 
Edward’s, and devote myself to his children, 
^hey need me—poor, little, motherless things, 
uul nobody else docs!” 

Tiic last words were in a lower, sadder tone 
ban those which had preceded them. 

“But, Fannie Willard, you will not think of 
;ohig and burying yourself away up there in 
hat out of the way New Hampshire town, 
here you’ll freeze to death every winter ?” I 
^claimed, quite appalled at the thought. 

‘‘Oh, no, not so bad as that, Ida! They 
nanage to keep grand old fires of hickory and 
'irch up there; and then what an opportunity 
3 afforded me of making myself useful!” 


“ But it is not your duly to sacrifice yourself 
c entirely for.the soke of others. Just think, too, 
5 what a dreadful care and burden you will take 
<on your young shoulders; not sculptured to 
£bear them. The oldest of those children is”— 
y “Only nine!” 

> “ Frances Willard, you will certainly kill 
s yourself!” 

^ “ That would not be so very bad. Life is 

^only valuable for the uses we make of it.” 

^ I paused a moment, doing reverence in my 
>soul to the sublime height, and scope of this 
^thought. Its grand truth and significance 
^silenced all objections on my part 
'y “Well, Fannie, I see you are out after the 
Cpattern of the Florence Nightingale and Doro- 
>thy Dixcs of your sex, and all that innuraer-. 
^able company of women, whose names have 
/never been heralded in song, or story; but 
\Who, by labor, and patience, and all heroic 
^sacrifices and sufferings, have “endured the 
jpang without the palm,” and so, for this, your 
> work of love, I give you better than ceremo- 
;nial rite, or oil of consecration, may God go 
? with you.” 

> Frances Willard lifted up her small round 
l arras and drew down my head to hers, and I 

knew her heart was thanking me for the words 
I had spoken, when her lips could not. 

' At last she spoke. “ I shall write to Edward 
: this very night. My heart 3 *earns over that 
'desolate household; that broken-hearted fa¬ 
ther, and his motherless children. Next week 
: I shall go to them.” 

• “So soon—oh, Fannie?” 

| “ Yes; when one has made up their mind to 

any duty, it’s usually best to set about it .at 
once; and the sooner I’m there the better; 
besides, my mind and heart want constant and 
engrossing occupation, just now.” 

J And then it flashed across me that this sud¬ 
den purpose of my cousin’s had something to 
Jdo with the secret sorrow, whose door her pride 
’and sensitiveness would close forever; but I 
>did not suspect that the few words my brother’s 
'careless voice had read that noon from the 
columns of the daily newspaper, had changed 
’altogether the life of Frances Willard. 

1 Very great was the consternation throughout, 
our household, when my cousin’s intention was 
first announed to it. Argument and entreaty 
were alike useless in prevailing on her to alter 
her purpose; and at last, with much regret, it 
was acquiesced in. 

' Edward Willard was a clergyman, settled in 
an old town in northern New/'Hampshire. He 
was Fannie’s half brother, as they had differ- 
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cnt mothers, and a month before ho had sud- < u Because yon are not fond of the ocean in a 
dcnly laid his still youthful wife to that sleep,; storm, Ida.” 

whose “good night is the Christian’s, in the< “Only at a distance.” And so we went on, 
hope of a resurrection unto life Immortal.” u ' J carelessly jesting, and watching the white sails 

Six years had passed, Binco my cousin • ns they blossomed out on the ocean, and the 
Frances Willard left us for her home among c sunbeams wrapped them with a wonderful 
the mountains. It was in the time when the ( radiance. And in the west, there was the great 
yellow dandelions scattered themselves thick J red valley of blood betwixt the eloud-penks of 
in the young grass, like coals of flame, when she < snow, through which the sun must wade slow]; 
went from us. It was later now, and every wind ( down to the night. And gazing and chatting, 
from the country brought with it the sweetscents < Lucius at last hit upon these words— 
of the clover blossoms, filling the meadows. <| “Talking of the mountains in New Ilnmp- 
I had been ill of a slow fever that spring ; J 1 shire, Ida, how would you like to sail up to 
and the doctor had sent me to the sea shore, <!them next week—not on the wings of sca- 
aud Lucius had come with me. J'gull or bird, but behind a locomotive, on i 

The sopliormoro of six years ago was asmooth railroad track?” 
young lawyer now; a little graver and more!* “Oh, I should like it of all things in the 
dignified, but the same dear, loving, jest-' world, and Cousin Fannie would be ovcijored 
making brother of my boyhood. /to see us.” 

We had gone to the “Cove House,” a quiet, S “Poor girl! buried up there among the raonn- 
home-likc place, just beyond a small Now [tains. If we go, we must contrive to bring her 
England village on the Sound ; where we could ['back with us for a visit, Ida.” 
enjoy ourselves after our own hearts, without ■[ “We certainly will. But Frances Willard 
the constraint and ceremony which a larger ['would smito at your ‘ poor girl!’ Lucius. When 
and more fashionable watering-place would ,1 was last at Cousin Edward’s, she told me that 
have imposed. [her life was ns happy among the mountains as 

The house did not accommodate more than >thc birds that came to sing in the apple bongls 

a couple of score of guests, and these did > every summer, and her sweet, serene face, ea- 
just as they pleased, passing most of their > dorsed her words. 

time in the woods, or on the sands, and read- > “ Edward’s children fairly worship her, ani 

ing the new message which every morning Jshe quite lives for them, you know. Then she 
printed on the blue page of ocean. > isn’t * buried up,’ as you call it, in any wise. 

“Come here, sis, and look at this flock of * She has plenty of intelligent society, and boob 

sea-gulls—quick!” said my brother, ns I en- ) for her leisure, and rides in the summer, and 
tered the sitting-room of the “Cove House,” £ sleighing, of course, in the winter.” 
ns the day wa3 drawing towards evening. > “ Well, she was a brave, noble girl, an j 

I hurried across the room to the window, jhow!” 
where my brother sat. It was a fine sight, > “Wasn’t she, though? There isn’t one wo- 
that flock of graceful birds, away up in thc)man in fifty who would have sacrificed her 
clear air, like a flotilla of snowy lilies, sud- *youth ns Frances Willard did, and devoted her 
denly blossomed out, and struck into dazzling >life to her brother’s motherless children. Whit 
whiteness. I watched the birds dip and sweep care and burden she took on her heart and 
along, now almost striking the waves, and now > hands, God only knows !” 
mounting out of sight, and then hurrying away ^ “ The knowledge of one such woman gires* 

together in one white, flashing line. 5 mon more faith in life,” said Lucius, emphali* 

“Ilow I do love to watch them skim tbrongh Really, “Would to Heaven there were mort 
the air, Lucius!” I said at last, drawing in my Jwomen like her!” 

head with a sigh. “It always inspires me) “There are more than you men know, 
with a strange longing to have wings, and sail ^Lucius Dayton, only they don’t sound their 
the air, free ns a bird, too.” >own trumpet; but they are angels of light ani 

“And you’d- build you a nest high on some > consolation, in many an otherwise desolate and 
mountain, Ida, like those which'look down on rionely household, like that one among the 
Cousin Fannie’s small parsonage, I suppose-; <>■ mountains of New Hampshire.” ; 

for you’d be a country bird, and not a sea-gull, * As I uttered these last words, I looked up,. 
I know.” ) and met a pair bf dark, gray eyes, that, lookty 

• “ How has your profound wisdom fathomed J on my face, seemed to be drinking in nj | 
my tastes in that respect?” > words. They belonged to o gentleman irh*; 
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hull recently been, for only a day or two, a ‘ nor and conversation had an earnestness, a 
guest of the “Cavo House,” and I had not <. sincerity and impressiveness, which at once 
been presented to Jiim. Ho looked as though \ inspired respect and confidence, 
be was a few years beyond thirty, toll and < He did not compliment me once that even- 
gentlemanly-looking, with one of those strong, <; ing, yet, had I needed a friend to serve me in 
grave, thoughtful faces, which, the more you £ some great crisis of trial and need, I believe 
look at it, the more you are won to trust it. < that, at the close of that evening's walk, my 
I remembered how that the gentleman had' instincts would have sent me to Luther Pres- 
entered tho room soon after I did, and taken c cott sooner than to almost any man of my 
bis seat at the opposite window, but I had. acquaintance. During our walk, he said to 
become so interested in the sea-gulls, and - me, somewhat abruptly— 
afterwards in my cousin, that I had not once< “I was an interested listener to alt you said 
thought of his presence, or that he must £ of your couBin, Miss Fannie Willard. lVc were 
necessarily hear all our conversation. < very worm friends once.” 

The eyes of my brother followed mine, and [ ” Were you, indeed ? Then I hope what I 

they did not leave the stranger’s face, but < said of Cousin Fannie seemed to you no mere 
rested there with a puzzled expression, which \ panegyric.” 

the other’s repeated. In a few moments, the < ” No; only I want to hear more of this long 

latter’s cleared up into a look of satisfied re-( heroic sacrifice of herself, if you are quite 
cognition. He crossed the room— j willing to tell me.” 

>' [ beg your pardon, sir,” said the stranger c[ I was always enthusiastic when speaking of 
to my brother, “for inquiring whether I am not [’Cousin Fannie, and Mr. Prescott drank in 
addressing Mr. Dayton, the cousin of Miss <[ eagerly all that I told him of her devotion to 
Frances Willard?” [’her brother and his motherless children—re- 

“That is my name, sir, and I am the lady’s [ -signing all the hopes and joys of her youth for 
cousin; but though your features have a ([their sakes, and sharing for six years, with a 
strange familiarity, I am unable to recall the [ .single domestic, the whole charge and care of 
time or place which made mo acquainted with ([the parsonage. 

them.” ' 1 “ Now doesn’t she deserve all that I have 

”I met you twice, seven years ago, at Miss [said of her, Mr. Prescott? I asked, in con- 
Willard’s home. You may remember the name [ J elusion. 

of Mr. Luther Prescott?” s “I think she does. Miss Dayton. Will you 

«Perfectly, my dear sir;” and Lucius ([tell her when you see iter that Mr. Luther 
grasped warmly the proffered hand of the other. 1 > Prescott said so, and sent her his thanks that 
Afterwards, I was presented to Mr. Prescott, i[by her life she had illustrated for him again 
and we became well acquainted in a short time. [ (the sweetness and the grace of Christian 
Lucius was not long in inquiring after the' [womannood ? * 

health of Mrs. Prescott, as he had once met;’ “I will tell her, Mr. Prescott;” and then I 
her at bis cousin’s, and learned that the lady' -was silent, for something in my companion s 
had died a. year before of consumption, which [[ manner at the moment struck me. Could it 
was hereditary in her family. She left him one [ > be that he had even been more than a fnend to 
boy, his father said, to remind him always of-[Cousin Fannie? 

her eyes and smile, and he was on his way to [ ! Asking myself this question, t e memory 
visit him now, for the child was with his grand- - [ of that day lying six years off, when we all 
Bother. [>sat together in the sitting-room after dinner, 

Lucius had some letters to write, which oc- 1 [ and Lucius read carelessly' the publication of 
cupied him that evening, and Mr. Prescott and [ [ Mr. Prescott’s marriage, came back to me. I 
1 had a long walk on the sands. The tide was' > remembered every circumstance—the tone of 
coming in, and clasping itself to the shore with , [Frances "Hillard s voice, the pallor of her face, 
silver buckles of spray, the sky was full of >and how she had left the room, and how I had 
the golden blossoms of stars, amid which, like - [found her two hours later, in her chamber, 
a half-opened white lily, walked the young > with a great hope gone out of her face, and a 
moon. I liked Mr. Prescott, He was no sen- , great new resolve born into it. Surely it must 
timentalist, not even with a young and some-![have been in the sudden agony which had 
what romantic young lady by his side, and a .fallen on her life that that high purpose was 
summer evening, with its moon and stars, and [ conceived. I understood it nil now, and won- 
shining waters, before us; but his whole man- - dered at my aforetime blindness. 
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There must have been misapprehension on 
both Bides—perhaps wrong done by others, 
for, looking in my companion’s face as the 
soft moon rays dropped upon it, I felt that 
Luther Prescott could bo guilty of no inten¬ 
tional wrong to any living woman. 

. His face was full of thoughtful gravity, and 
we walked for some time in a silence broken 
only by the chase and dash of the small waves 
on the shore. 

The next morning, Mr. Prescott left so early 
that we only had an opportunity of making our 
adieux to each other. After he was gone, I said 
to my brother— 

“Mr. Prescott spoke of Cousin Fannie as 
though he had been an intimate friend.” 

“He was, I believe; at least, they seemed 
so when I met them at Uncle George’s. 
Come, Ida, get your bonnet, I’m going down 
to the post with these letters, and it’s a fine 
morning for a two miles walk. IVill you go ?” 

“Yes.” 

But I did not relate my suspicions to my 
brother that any tender interest or relation 
had ever existed betwixt Luther Prescott and 
Frances Willard. 

The next week I was at the parsonage that 
slept among the mountains of New Hampshire. 
It was a joyous household that welcomed us, 
and the young aunt looked down with tender¬ 
ness that was like a mother’s on her four 
nephews and nieces. They had repaid her 
care well, and her checks were full of the bloom 
which the mountain winds had given them; 
and as the clergyman stood in the midst of 
his fair young family, his eyes wandered to his 
sister, and told us what his heart always said 
to her. 

“ Oh, Fannie, I wish your plums were ripe!” 
I said, on the third morning of .our arrival, as 
we stood at the chamber window, while the 
long branches, burdened with their small green 
cushions of unripe fruit, swept against the 
panes. 

She was busied in arranging a small vase of 
geraniums and roses on the table. 

“Stay with us until September, Ida, and 
you shall have more than you can dispose of— 
they are delicious plums, too.” 

“I don’t doubt it. See here, FannieI I met 
an old friend of yours at the ‘ Cove House’ last 
week, and he sent you a message by me.” 

“ Who was the friend, and what was his 
message?” crowding down the last rose into 
the vase. 

“ His name was Luther Prescott, and-” 

I did not get any farther then, for Frances 
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s Willard came over to my side, and grasped mt 
>arm. It was too late to disguise anything 

> now. Her first involuntary impulse had be- 
Hraycd her. She felt this, and sank down at 
>my feet, and buried her face in my lap, and 
^whispered, in a rapid, husky voice— 

> “ Tell me all that you know, Ida.” 

> And I did. My cousin sat quite motionlc»j. 

> until I told her of Mrs. Prescott’s death. Then 
si felt a Bhiver go all over her, and I was still 
-awhile. 

i Afterwards, I resumed the broken thread of 
-my story, and finished it, and we had not so much 
;as looked on each other’s faces. And, sitting 
>there that summer morning, with the sweet 

> breath of the wind in the plum-boughs, and the 
jsun and the shadows in struggle on the moun- 

> tains afar off, Frances Willard told me that 
>she had once been the betrothed wife of Lu- 
Hher Prescott. The third month of their 
>engagement, Ellen, the daughter of Doctor 
^Farnliam, and later, the wife of Luther Pre«- 
>cott, had returned from a visit to New York, ac¬ 
companied by her aunt, an ambitious, manoeu¬ 
vring woman, very desirous of having her 
) niece mnke a brilliant match. Ellen was a re- 
^mnrkably pretty, accomplished, artless girl 
>and as Luther Prescott’s mother and her awnt 
'had been old schoolmates and friends, the gen* 
5tleman paid the young girl when in the city 
Jconsiderable attention. 

> Mrs. Morgan still managed to insinuate 
j some claims on the young man’s time and at* 
Hention, although fully aware of his engage- 
; ment. 

J At this time, it happened that Fannie was 

> summoned from home for a couple of week*. 
’On her return, Luther had gone to the city, 
>but she was greatly shocked to learn through 
>a friend Mrs. Morgan insisted that headdresses 
Ho her niece in New York had been of no 
j equivocal character, and that, as an honorable 
3 man, he had no right to be the betrothed lius- 
>band of Frances Willard. 

J My cousin was proud and hasty. She sat 
>down, as a high-spirited, sensitive woman 
’would be likely to do in the first heat of in- 
-dignation, and told Luther Prescott all that 
]she had heard, insisting that If there was the 
-slightest coloring of truth in Mrs. Morgan’* 

> statements, she wished their engagement can- 
' celled at once. The betrothed replied promptly, 

> fully vindicating himself against all the charge* 
’of Mrs. Morgan; but he was stung at my cou¬ 
sin’s reproaches, and his letter -wnsjuBt what 
| a man’s would be likely to be under the cir* 

cumstances—cold and satirical, insisting that 
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Frances Willard could havo for him neither 
deep nor steadfast love, if it could be so easily 
g^erved aside by the aspersions of another. 

Fannie was deeply wounded, for she felt 
that this was wholly unjust, and as her father 
was taken ill about this time, and she was 
much occupied with him, she did not reply to 
Luther’s letter for nearly three weeks. When 
6he did so, her answer was brief, and cold, for 
she was disappointed that he had not visited 
her during this interval. In the meantime, 
Mrs. Morgan returned to New York with her 
niece. What transpired afterwards my cousin 
never knew. She wrote to Luther twice; once 
before, and once after her father’s death; but 
Iherc was no reply. 

“And when Lucius read the publication of 
his marriage with Ellen Farnham ?” 

She lifted up her face—her face which did 
not seem to have gathered one line or shadow, 
in all these years of its love-labor. “Oh, 
Fannie, it seemed to me at that moment, that 
the bitterness of death would be sweet to me! 

I only knew then what had been my love for 
Luther Prescott, and it .was to save myself 
from madness that I came here and took upon 
my life the burden that I did; and God helped 
me, and sent to my labors healing and peace.” 

“But, Fannie, you and Luther Prescott were 
ihe victims of that artful woman. It never 
could have been in his soul to wrong you so.” 

“I have believed.it for years ; but I have 
left all that with God. In His own way, at 
Uis own time, we shall know.” 

And as my cousin ceased speaking these 
words, her domestic entered the room, and 
said, “There is a gentleman down stairs wants 
to sec you, ma’am,” and she placed in Fannie’s 
hand a card, and on it was written “Luther 
/'rwcott.’’ My cousin’s shaking hands placed 
the card in mine. “ God’ ways and time has 
come now!” I said. 

It was too much, even for her sweet stead¬ 
fastness and serenity, and for a while she 
would have had me go down first, or at least 
accompany her; but I knew it was best she 
should go alone. 

And she did, and stayed two hours, and 
when she came back to me, the face of Frances 
Willard was full of great calm, of light and 
gladness. 

“Ida,” she said, coming straight to me, and 
speaking as though her heart was too full, and 
the words would not unburden themselves from 
it, rapidly enough, “it is all right at last, < 
betwixt Luther and me! Wo were both the j 
victims of a wicked woman. God have mercy < 


upon her. Luther never received either of the 
^letters I sent him!” ' 

5 “ Oh, you don’t think she was so wicked as 

£ that l” I cried, growing pale. 

? “Luther believes it; but we shall never 
pknow. He teas coming to me, but Mrs. Mor¬ 
gan insisted when he confronted her with my 
iletter, containing her statements of his atten¬ 
tions to her niece, that she had never uttered 
them; and that my motivedn writing them was 
evidently a desire to break the engagement, as 
)it was reported at my home, that I was receiv¬ 
ing attentions from an old pupil of papa’s—a 
(j Doctor Wilmot, of whom you have heard me 
Sspeak.” - 

$ “Oh, Fannie, how dreadful!” 

S “Luther was greatly shocked. I cannot 
'■ tell even you, Ida, what he said of the suffer¬ 
ings of that time; but be believed that I was 
$ false to him, and my silence was the best proof 
^of it. 

S “He knew that Ellen Farnbnm regarded 
chirn with more favor than she did any other of 
£her suitors. She was in no wise acquainted 
<^with the duplicity which her aunt had prac¬ 
ticed; and at last Luther asked her to be his 
;wifc, and to the day of her death she was a 
/good, and a loving one to Mm.” 

> “And what I said at the Cove House”— 

c “It was that which brought him here. From 
Mlint moment, a feeling which amounted almost 
:to conviction haunted him, that we had both 
• been the victims of a great wrong, and lie de- 
-termined to learn the truth from my own lips. 
'Hie hod fancied that I must be married long 
>ago; having never made any inquiries about 
;rae, as the subject always gave pain.” 
j “And you have made Luther Prescott a 
-promise, Fannie, I read It in your eyes ?” 

> Bright blushes widened through the pale 
^checks. 

> “That I will be next autumn a mother to 
Jthc little boy God gave him.” 

5 Just then, we heard footsteps on the stairs. 

>Edward and Lucius had been outriding, and 
'just returned. 

> Annie took her brother into one room, and 
jl, mine, into another, and told each who was 
>our guest down stairs, and what were his claims. 

J What excitement and amazement it created in 
’the little household of the parsonage! 

! “I hate to lose her; but you’ve the best 
’claim to her, and I acknowledge it,” said Ed- 
,word, to his guest, after dinner. “I was 
’going to send my oldest boy and girl to.school 
next autumn, but what shall I do with the 
other two?” 
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“ Send them down to tho city every winter 
to keep company with my boy, Fred,” an¬ 
swered Luther Prescott. 

“ She has been tho angel of my household I 
She will be of yours,” said the minister. * 

44 I don’t doubt it,” and Luther Prescott 
looked tenderly on tho face of his betrothed, 
betwixt its blushes and its smiles. 

“Well, the wholo affair is certainly a real 
romance,” interposed Lucius, as ho sat with 
Eva, Edward’s youngest child, on his knee. 
“ It will make a capital story. You must write 
it, Ida.” 

And so I have! 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


“the Hindi” 

BT VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

“To-morrow, little Blossom, to-morrow,” said 
Undo Robert, as he put his hand on my head, 
when I went to him for a good-night kiss, for tho 
clock had just struck nino. 

I like to have Uncle Robert call mo little Blos¬ 
som,” and a great company of other pet names. I 
like to have him placo his soft hand on my hair, 
and look into my eyes with his half fond, half 
amused srnilo, that thoy say is so much liko my 
mother’s—my mother's, whom I never remember 
having seen. Every day, too, I realize more and 
more what a kind, tender, noblo uncle I have, and 
it seems to mo that Uncle Robot t loves mo moro 
aud more every day. I am ton now, and I have 
been with him ever sinco I was six, because papa, 
and mamma, wbo was his only sister,sleep together 
the sleep whoso “good morning” shall bo tho voico 
of tho angel of tho resurrection, and becauso mam¬ 
ma gavo - mo to Uncle Robert on her death bed 
and beenuso I am liko hor, they say, in fuco and 
voice, and manner, I am doubly dear to the uncle, 
who has taken me to his home and his heart. 1 

Uncle Robert is thirty now. IIo was never, 
married; and he lives in tho old stone houso which ; 
was my grandfather's, and . my uncle laughs and^ 
Bays he has a glorious time keeping “bachelor’s ( 
hall,” with his very small housekeeper, os he calls < 
me. J 

I stood for a moment, with my uncle's hand on < 
my hair, and then he slipped it down my check, < 
under my chin, and said to me, C 


> “What has my little Emma been doing to-day?' 1 
I “Oh, a groat many things; more than I an 

> tell you. After I'd learned my lessons I wrrkri 
■for an hour at my flower bed; and then I wtn! 
; down to the brook and watched Jason Mini 
;launeh the littlo schooner bis uncle brought lie 
j from Now York, and after I came homo I finutd 
■my basket of mosses.” 

, “You’vo been a very busy littlo girl, I fff," 
’smiled Uncle Robert, “and so far that is well; bat 
i my dear child, bavo you done any good thing to- 
’day—is anybody happier because you have lived 
• through it?” 

1 I stood still and thought a fow moments, with 
my ancle’s pleasant eyes all tho time upon mj 
face. 

“No, Uncle Robert, I don't know as nnybodju 
ono bit better because I'vo lived this day,” I <iil 
at last, feeling very sober over it. 

lie shook his head. “I’m afraid my littlo giri 
hasn't made the most of the day.” 

“I haven’t had a chance to do anybody in; 
good,” I said. 

“ Well, 3 if you had tho spirit and tho will to do it, 
that is all just the saino with our Father in Hearn. 
But wo must be always on the look out for oppor¬ 
tunities, and keep our eyes open, and we shall fid 
occasions starting up nil tho tirno, to do somolittb 
good to others, no matter how small it may b«; to* 
a pleasant word, a kind thoughtful act for another* 
comfort, all are tho small offerings God will amp* 
of us. - - 

“ Now, try, and see if to-morrow will not afford 
you some of theso small opportunities, sothatuhn 
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you come to giro mo jour good night kiss, you can 
feel that somobody is happier booauao you have 
lived to day.*' 

«I will try, Undo Robert.” 

And after I was in bod I lay awako a long time 
thinking of what iny undo bad said, and wonder¬ 
ing if there' was anybody I could mako juat a little 
happy. 

Suddenly tbo little girl that lives just down the 
road, and whose mother takes in plain mowing, came 
into my mind. 

They moved tbore only last spring, and I've 
seen the little girl, just about my ago, sitting in the 
{root door, and looking so thin and palo that I 
always felt sorry for her. 

We often smiled at each other, and last woek I 
gave her a bunch of white and red roses, which I 
picked on purpose. She came to tho gate and 
thanked me very swootly, and then Bbo told mo 
she had been sick with a fever, but she was bettor 
now, only it took Buch a long timo to get well. 
And it suddenly flashod across m , that this little 
girl might like to go down to tho Pines, with Uncle 
Robert and mo, for it was to this ride that ho alluded 
when ho said, “To-morrow, little Blossom, to¬ 
morrow.” 

So, when I had settled it all in my mind I fell 
asleep, and didn't wako up again until the morning 
inn was shining in brightly at tho windows. 

And at breakfast I told Uncle Robert tbo plan I 
had conceived tho night beforo, and asked him if 
he was quite willing that I should invito tho little 
girl, who livod down tho road, to ride over to the 
Pines, os there would bo plenty of room in tho 
carriage. 

“Certainly,” said Undo Robert; ho was glad I 
had thought of it. 

So, after breakfast I went down to tho red houso, 
and tho littlo girl camo to tho door, and I said, 
'*My uncle and I aro going to rido over to the' 
Pines this morning, Tho grove is about six miles. 
from hero, near the lake. \ 


$ “It’s Buch a beautiful ride, and I came to see if 
^you'd like to go too? Undo Robert says that he 
should bo very happy to take you. We start in an 
^hour, and thoro'B plenty of room in tho carriage.” 

S Oh, such a look of delight as flashed over the 
?little girl's pale face! She asked me to walk in, 
S but I had no time; and then she called her mother, 
c and she come to tho door and I explained it all to 
Sbcr. 

c And Mrs. Martin (that was her name,) thanked 
$ mo over and over, and Annie jumped right up and 
rdown, and dapped her hands for joy, and her 
mother smiled, and said, 

c “I expect Annie will get well right off now— 

> poor ohild!” and tho tears wero in her eyos. 

S Oh, such a nice ride as wo had that day! Uncle 

> Robert told us stories all the way, and some of 

> them mado us laugh, and some almost cry; nnd 

> tho air was full of the songs of birds, and tho fra- 
Jgrance of blossoming trees; for it was among the 
* very last days of May. 

> At last wo reached tho Pines, where tho soft winds 
5 moaned and complained amid tho dark branches; 

and we sat under the shadows and eat our lunch; 
l and then Uncle Robert left us for a couplo of hours, 

> because ho had somo business to transact; and 
J such a nice timo as we had, searching for the wild 
3 flowers in the woods. 

j Then, when Uncle Robert returned, he took us 
3 to sail on tho lako, so it was nearly night when we 
, reached homo onca more. 

> “Havo you had a real good day?” I said to 
,Annio Martin, os my unolo lifted her out of the 
’ carriage, at her own front gate. 

, “ Ob, it's boon tho happiest day of my life !'* she 

>said, and there was Buch a bright smilo in her eyes 
‘and roses in her pale chooks. 

» “Well, Uncle Robert, I kept my eyes open for 
, tho occasion, and I've mode Homebody happier to¬ 
day, you see,” I said, as ho drovo homewards. 

“So you have, my littlo girl,” and ho leaned 
down and kissed mo—dear Uncle Robert! 
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it a dlli'ifortimc? 

j “Impossible]” exclaimed Morris Heston, 
istarting up from his desk. “Impossible!” he 
!repeated, his face growing very pale, 

1 “ It is too true,” was the answer made by a 

>gentleman, who had come hurriedly into the 
’store of Mr. Heston. “ I have the news from 
reliable source.” 

; “Failed!” 

> “Yes; and failed badly. It is alleged that 
)not ten cents in the dollar can possibly be 
’realized. I hope he doesn’t owe you much.” 

) “Not a great deal,” was answered, eva- 
jsively, though with ill-concealed anxiety; 
>“yct enough to sweep away nearly all my 
\profits on the year’s business, should the loss 
’bo total. Is he on your books?” 

! “Yes.” 

’ “To a large amount ?” 

> “ Throe thousand dollars.” 

J I thought him sound to tho core. The 
'reports in regard to his standing have always 
5 bccn A No. 1.” 

> “Ho has been engaged, it is said, in some 
(land speculations, which liavo turned out 
J disastrously. The old story of the dog and 
Hho shadow. Well, wo must expect such 
\ things, and meet them with as much phi¬ 
losophy as can be summoned to our aid. 
jGood morning.” 
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And tho man went out as hurriedly as he 
had come in. As he left the store, Mr. Heston 
turned, with a disturbed manner, to his 
ledger, ami threw over tho leaves nervously. 
Pausing at an account, he footed it up rapidly. 
The pencilled figures showed the sum of Tour 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-one dollars. 
There was a credit by bills receivable of four 
thousand dollars; three thousand five hundred 
of which had been discounted, and would 
mature in less than a month. • 

Morris Heston was a young man, who had 
been in business only about two years. The 
capital on which he commenced, was less than 
two thousand dollars; and the whole of this 
he lmd saved from his salary. lie was active, 
industrious and intelligent, and on the road, 
many predicted, to fortune. But in one thing 
lie was indiscreet; and that was, in selling too 
largely to a single customer. No wonder that 
lie started and turned pale on hearing bad 
news from this customer; for loss hero was 
equivalent to ruin. Already, the relation 
between receipts and payments was so close, 
that any serious deficiency in the one, or 
increase in the other, would prove a source of 
embarrassment; and to have between three 
and four thousand dollars of discounted bills 
come back upon him in four weeks, would eer- ‘ 
tainly cause him to stop paj'ment. 

We need not picture the troubled events that! 
followed, too surely, the confirmed intelligence 
of this failure of a distant customer. Heston 
was too weak to bear the pressure that came 
upon him, and so was forced to give way. A 
few of his creditors, who had faith in his in- 
tegrity and ability, would cheerfully have 
reduced their claims, and given him ample 
time on the balance; but the majority, who 
had no personal interest in him, and looked 
only to themselves, acted upon the common 
adage current in such cases, that the “first 
loss is the best loss,” and swept everything,; 
leaving the unhappy, mortified and dispirited 
young man without a dollar on which to begin ! 
tho world again—nay, even worse than this, 1 
leaving him several thousand dollars in debt; • 
for, in throwing his stock into auction, and; 
forcing collections, serious losses were inevit¬ 
able. c 

Troubles rarely come alone. Another, nmP 
to our young friend, a sadder disaster followed.: 
lie was under engagement of marriage, and: 
the time of its celebration had been fixed. 5 
Prom the moment rumor filled the air with ■ 
reports' of his heavy losses and danger of: 
failure, he thought he could perceive a change; 


Sin tho manner of his betrothed. Ho tried to 
i think this only imagination; but the change 
^seemed dnily to grow more and moro apparent. 
£ At last it became necessary for him to tell her 
sof his misfortune, and the blight which had 
•Jcomc over his worldly prospects. He still had 
^faith in her; still tried to deceive himself, 
s notwithstanding the recent change in her 
^manner. 

> She listened with a coldness of exterior that 
^chilled him to the heart; then gave a few 

> tears ; and then sat in irresponsive silence. 

^ Stung by this apparent want of sympathy 
'and bewildered by the conviction that a new 
^and heavier misfortune was about to cloud the 
>sky of his life, the young man started up, and 
^standing before the embarrassed girl, said. 
;with much agitation of tone and manner— 
j “Agnes! how ntn I to understand this! 

' Are you, too, only a summer friend ?” 
y Scarcely had the words passed from hi* 

^ lips, cro she started to her feet, and glide! 
' without a word of answer from the room. 

I For the space of nearly ten minutes, Heston 
’walked the floor of the apartment in which be 
>had been left alone, every moment expecting 
j the return of his betrothed, but she came not 
’back. At the end of this period ho left the 
ihouBO, in so wretched a state of mind, that, for 
Ja brief season, he meditated self-destruction. 
; But wiser thoughts restored him to better 

> feelings. 

> Once more he called to see the yet enthroned 
5 idol of his affections; but she refused to meet 
5 him, and the idol was cast down and broken 
Jinto fragments at his feet. It was but gilded 
>clay, and not fine gold, as he had vainlr 
) believed. 

J The effect of this double misfortune was 
>altogether paralyzing. Heston fell into a state 
;of gloomy inaction. Friends urged him to 
' look the world bravely in the face once more, 
;and begin again, with a stout heart, the battle 
’of life. But he answered— 

> “No—I have been mocked once. Let that 
J suffice. I will not run the risk of another 
’such disaster.” 

> “She is unworthy of a thought,” said one, 
'alluding to tho nmiden who had proved so 
meanly false to her vows; “and a thousand 
! times unworthy of regret by so true a heart as 
yours.” 

• “It is easy to say all that,” was answered, 
in a tone of bitterness, “but the heart that 
once loves, loves on forever—loves, even 
though the object of affection be proved un¬ 
worthy.” 
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“Mere poet’s talk!” said the friend. “True quality. She was growing yearly into n bold, 
Jove is only based on the perception of 1 flaunting, heartless woman of the world; her 
qualities. Vou never truly loved this girl;, once beautiful face changing steadily, until, to 
..nil time will prove my words. Let her imnge eyes unveiled by sensuality, it wore a most re¬ 
miss from your thoughts like breath from the pellant aspect. To her husband’s side, she 
face of a mirror. Fling her memory to the' was rarely seen to move, on social occasions, 
winds.” < with an unconscious instinct, as if it was 

Little effect had all this upon the mind of■ always pleasant to be near him; but plainly 
Heston. Ho held himself aloof from friends,: preferred any man’s company to his. 
aid remained for nearly twelve months a kind; “Thank God for misfortune!” said Heston, 
ifsoeial recluse, brooding over the misfortunes ; almost speaking aloud, on one occasion, as he 
which had so early in life made his sky sun-/ saw her turn from her husband with scarcely 
less. As a clerk, on a moderate salary, lie' concealed disgust, and crown another man 
ent through his monotonous round of duties,/ with a wreath of smiles. “To me it came a 
all interest in the future seeming to have died^ blessing in disguise.” 

out of his heart. < It was scarcely a month later, when the hus- 

At the end of a year there was a gay wcd-£ band of this weak, vain, unprincipled woman, 
ding in the city; gay and imposing enough to; returned from liis business one evening to find 
create a flutter in certain circles. A young', bis home desolate, his love hopelessly wrecked, 
merchant, who had started in business at the 'and his baby worse than motherless. His 
*amc time with Heston, and being more suc-5 wife had abandoned all her sacred duties, and 
cessful, had tried another venture in life, even c throwing love, honor, virtue, to the mocking 
the doubtful one of leading to the altar a^ winds, east her lot with that of a false wretch 
maiden who hod been false to her first lover, < who lured her from the true path, only to fling 
turning heartlessly from him when the sun-q her aside after a brief season ns a worthless 
dime left his path. iMnn- 

This had the effect to stir into new life tho£ “Thank God for misfortune!” exclaimed 
' lost dormant energies of our young friend, s Mr. Heston, in the silence of his swelling 
From that time he walked abroad with a firmer ? heart, when intelligence of this sad event 
tread, and a countenance more elevated. If5readied his cars. It came to him, first from 
Lis old light-heartedness did not return, be^ the lips of his own true wife, who had grown 
-Lowed a cheerful aspect, and something like5daily dearer to him since the blessed hour 
i genial side to his character. The true man £ when she had given hand and heart together, 
in him was moving with a new vitality, andMisfortune? Oh, no!” he said. “It was 
ibrowing off the dead husks of feeling which>not misfortune—but blessing! The sun was 
closed around him closely as cerements. §shining still in the sky; only a few clouds hud 

Kre another year had gone by, an offer to^,id f rom m c his loving face.” 
commence business again—or rather, to bc-> Almost tearfully did Morris Heston gather 
cornea partner in an old established house —>his little children into his arms that evening, 
was accepted, and he started in the world once s looking from them to their mother with such 
more, moving with a steadier step, and with amoving glances, that half-wondering, and linlf- 
‘urer prospect. And he loved again—loved >joyful, the happy spouse felt a new delight 
j deeply, and far rnoro wisely—loved one,; swelling in her heart, that gave a new beauty 
whose light of love for him was an undying* to her pure countenance. 

dame, that no waters of misfortune could ever > “ I bless God, dear Mary !” said the young 

quench. >mnn, ns she came to his side, drawn by the 

Morris Heston was all right with the world >magnetism of his love, “that you are my wife! 
again; and wiser and happier for the brief but > My true, loving, faithful wife, and the mother 


desolating storm which had so sadly marred 
the beautiful garden of his young life. Pros¬ 
perity crowned his business efforts, and love 
made his home a Paradise. 

Now and then he met on the street, or in 
? oeial parties, her who had played him so 
alscly in his darker hours ; never without an 
almost audibly breathed utterance of thanks 
•or the misfortune which had proved her 


*of my precious babes.” 

> Very softly that happy wife and mother laid 
?her lips upon the forehead of her husband, the 
' touch thrilling him to the inmost of his spirit. 

> Was it misfortune that clouded our young 
friend’s life? No—no. Not misfortune, in 

> the darker sense—the seeming evil was only a 
I blessing disguised. And so, to the right- 
’thinking, the right feeling, the true-hearted, 
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will all the darker dispensations of life prove 
themselves blessings. Let us bo patient; 
hopeful, trusting, when the sky is shadowed, 
nor tremble at the storm that seems desolating 
the earth. The cloudy tempest is only a tran¬ 
sient condition of nature: there is above all, 
the perpetual sunshine. 

To the right-minded there are no mis¬ 
fortunes. 
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‘Soty nrn (Burning (Did. 

BY EMMA PABSMOIIE. 


'of companionship with those who arc only like 
! themselves. Tho souls who liavo performed 
[well tlicir mission upon earth, in prospect of 
■ that existence, are singing anthems of joy, for 


We nro growing old. Every moment wo aro 
receding from earth and approaching eternity ; 
every hour is a knell of warning; overy year 
a mile-stone on our approach to tho grave. Wo 
may ho young now, tho firo of youth may 
sparkle in our eyes, tho lino of health and 
strength lingo our cheeks; our footsteps may 
ho firm and clastic; but it will not he always 


1 1 hey have grown old in goodness, and feel that 
‘death is hut an open door at which they may 

> lay down tho wrinkles nnd deformities of earth, 
; pass through iuto a moro beautiful existence, 
; nnd bccomo young agniu. We aro growing 
^ old—everything around us betokens tho fuct; 
‘we mnrk the falling of tho sero leaf, the flowers 

> taking lenvo of us ono by one, and giving place 


so • for we are growing old. How aro wo grow- > to others. Tho sweet-voiced spring, the golden¬ 
ing old ' woes our mciiiui giuum svci 1 jm.v« c lined summer, join witli the sighing winds of 
with our physical? Aro wo increasing int autumn to bid them farewell, l'assing away, 
knowledgo and goodness ns wo pursue our5 is written on every leaf which stirs on the 
journey? Aro we leaving any wnymarks of j forest trees, on every flower which lifts its head 
purity and truth to guido tho travelers who< in the sunshine, on every ripple which dances 
may journey nftcr us? Remember, our foot-j across the waters, on every breezo which fans 
prints upon tho sands of timo can never bo j our brows at noonday—but more plainly, moro 
effaced; they lenvo nn enduring impression;; forcibly, on the physical form of man; nnd 
whether for good or ovil, God will judge us. ]■ yet this, perhaps, of all other chnngos, is tho 
No mnn or woman can slide through tho world - most unheeded. Wc gather with care the seed 
so easily that they will exert no influence, J|of the faded flowerets, we sccuro tho bulbs nnd 
waken no responsivo chord in tho hearts oft roots from the frosts of winter—why ? llecause 
others. The man with hands dyed deep in sin, we wish them to live again. Wo could not 
with heart, polluted with unnumbered vices, * welcome spring-time with a song of gladness 
exerts nn influence, a fenrful influence. The;!if it did not bring us flowers. Ah, yes! and 
woman who pursues tho saino round of sin and!; Nature, too, wntchcs overlie.r choicest treasures; 
folly, is n sight at which celestial spirits might .she nourishes the liltlo seeds far down iu the 
utii.ililee nnd shrink bnck aghast, so powerful | bosom of cnrtli, protects tho roots of tiny 


is her influence for ovil. Tho propoutidcr ofp shrub or forest tree, enlisting even the snow, 
false doctrines, tlioso who iu any wny cncourngo;, (Winter’s own child,) in tho work. Snow 
any sin or disgrace which may spot our land,.Jflnko after snow flake descends to aid in pro- 
(cven if they do not participate in that sin liy'.tecting what, was it more rudely exposed, they 
action,) will be answerable to a just God for j would deprive of life. Suppose that tho ope- 
tho words they have uttered, tho influence they!'rations of nature wero reversed, Hint there 
exert upon tho world On tho other hand, wo 3 wns no provision mnile for tho protection of 
liavo men nnd women of lofty intellects, nnd ‘shrub or tree; that blight nnd desolation would 
pure nspirations, who nro doing all they can ..visit all tho adornings of earth—how many 
to stein tho tide of sin and error which is flood- £ tears would fall, how many lovely impressions 
ing our land, lenving its desolating mildew on 5 bo lost; how many hearts, now seemingly iu- 
tho hearts of thousands. And they nro nil ssensible to tho beauties of nature, would 
growing old. Tho man of sin grows more mourn over earth’s desolation. Vet wo arc 
hardened, moro insonsiblo to tho stirrings of s not like tho flowers and trees’—wo aro immortal; 
his conscience as ho verges toward tho grave. ?wo possess a germ within us which can never 
He is growing old in sin, while tho seeker of S die, (how any one can doubt tliis while watch- 
purity and truth is ascending in tho scale of ring tlio operations of his own heart, and nature 
light and knowledgo. And they both hnveSaround him, I cannot imagine,) nnd it is 
their train of followers. Ono with bloated i necessary that this germ bo tended with enre, 
cheeks, bleared eyes, nnd loathsomo presence, 5 and made ready for a new planting. The 
welcome with fear and nngcr gray hairs and i state of tho soil in which our minds, our 
unbecoming wrinklos, because they wnrn them r spirits, nro transplanted, will depend upon 
of a future existence, an existcnco for which S their cultivation here. It would not bo well to 
they aro entirely unprepared. With good 8 place tho mind where it would have no affinity, 
spirits they can have no affinity, yet, strange > nmong plants of a far richer and larger growth, 
as it may seem, they shrink from tho thought < whoso branches, spreading and interlacing 
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abovo It* "would keep tho sunbeams from ponc-£ 
trating to its hidden recess ; alas ! bo situated, s 
it would soon droop, wither, and die. Why^ 
should wo mourn (lint wo aro growing old? Wo£ 
forget that tho beauties of earth are but n< 
shadowing forth of things moro gloriods, lhat£ 
each step nyc tnko brings us nearer tho Spirit-£ 
land, where our facilities for acquiring knowl-< 
edgo shall bo far greater* and where wo shall < 
drink from tho fountain of eternal youth. < 
Why should we mourn that wo aro growing* 
old* if our minds keep pace with the footsteps J 
of time, if wo aro preparing to meet that change < 
which is tho lot of all mortals? As we look< 
around us tho different Btages of life aro visible. * 
Tho laughing, prattling child, tho blooming! 
youth and maiden, tho man of maturcr years,* 
the elderly and thonged —all journeying toward ■ 
the grave! Sweet is tho morning of childhood,, 
joyous the season of youth, gorgeous tho noon¬ 
day of maturcr years—and yet, *tis to the 
evening of life that wo must look for calmness 
and rest; it is then that wo can enjoy all the 
pleasures of tho past without its toil; it is 
then (if we have lived pure and useful lives) 
that we can see the bridge of death spanned, 
as it were, with flowers. Beautiful aro silver 
hairs, shadowing a peaceful, soul-lit counte¬ 
nance. Beautiful is tho lesson which old ngc 
teaches us, and may wo who aro young tnko 
that lesson to our hearts, and plant our foot- 
8teps on tho track of time so cnrofully, that tho 
voice from tho halls of tho future will not 
cause us one heart pang. IFe are growing old! 
Buookville, Iowa. 
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When I was Eighteen. 

Hamilton, Cecil 
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lalhfit J unis dHfllifrw. 

BT CECIL HAMILTON’. 

Now it is October. It was n delicious Juno 
morning, full of singing birds and blossoming 
roses, when in the cool parlor of my father’s 
house, a few white rose-buds in my linir, and 
sunshine and fragranco coming through the 
open window, I was married to Sydney Mar¬ 
shall. So all these summer months I have 
been a lmppy wife—happy in his love—who is 
to me nearer than nil others, and dearer. 

It is tea-time now, and I am waiting for him 
to como home, sitting on tlio piazza, looking 
down the long elm-shftdcd Btrcct, for I can 
tell him a great way off. A year ago, I used 
to cast quick furtive glances down the street, 
when twilight came, and the shadows began to 
thicken—for I dared notallow, even to myself, 
that I was watching for anybody in particu¬ 


lar—but note I can watch for, and welcome 
home, “with no ono to molest or make mo 
afraid.” 

I never had very exalted ideas of the felicity 
of “love in a cottage,” possessing, as 1 always 
did, quite an affection for the comforts, con¬ 
veniences, and luxuries of this “present life;” 
hut I have now a realizing sense of the truth 
gained by actual experience, that two persons, 
who really love each other, and have taken 
1 each other “ for better or worse,” can be happy 
| in something less than a free-stone mansion— 
'and if tlio worse come to worst, as it has in my 
>casfr—manage to exist quite comfortably in o 
|story and half cottage. I wish you could soo 
'our house, it is an old-fashioned one, set in the 
5midst of gray old trees, (it has been in the 
* Marshall family many years; Sydney was 
Shorn iii it.) Wo lmd it rejuvenated somewhat, 

> outside and in, when we were married. It is 
»a low, rambling building, with plenty of room— 
5 a wide hall runs through the middle, opening 
>nt the back into a. wilderness of apple trees, 
3 currant bushes, and cinnamon roses; on cnch 
*side of the ball are oUl-fashioned, square pnr- 
>lora, ono opening into the breakfast-room, and 
?tJio other into the pleasantest of all rooms, half 

> library, half sitting-room—and that is our home. 

> It is furnished very simply, and so comfort¬ 
ably—a stuffed lounge—that is, one in reality—. 
>a largo rocking-chair, and my little sewing- 
c chair—Sydney’s tablo and writing-desk—my 

> work-stand—a large book-case fills nearly ono 
^sido; on the opposite wall are a few choice 
c engravings, and a Holy Family in oil—-my 
Sbirds hang in the bay-window, which is nearly 
c filled with plants — geraniums, fuschias, myr- 
/ties, and the moss-roso he gave me—nnd the 
ssunlight coming in among the leaves and bios- 
Sfioms. falls in broken rays on the carpet. 

As I have said before, this is “our room”— 
only choicest friends arc admitted here. I sit 
and work, and study hero during the day, nnd, 
when night comes on, nnd Sydney returns, 
weary with tho day’s duties, (for ho is not a 
rich man, nnd has to he diligent in business,) 
hero is where ho rests. I sew, while ho reads 
to mo, or ho lies on tho lounge, and sometimes 
falls asleep, and I kiss his white forehead, and 
thank God for tlio lovo which makes my life 
beautiful. Sometimes, while I sit by his side, 
and listen to his soft breathing, pictures of my 
past-life rise before me, nnd ono by ono fade 
away again. I am not yet very old, yet, ns I 
look back through tlio years of my girlhood, I 
seem to liavo lived a long time—1 liavo had 
much happiness and somo sorrow—but I can 
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see that Infinite Love has ever boon around v 
mo; that One who never “makes mistakes/*/ 
ever leads mo on His own right way. s 

Two years of mingled joy and grief comoj 
oft ones t to my mind; I had occasion to-day, \ 
to go to a bureau drawer that I Bcldom open, ^ 
and there l saw all that remains of thosoycars—> 
a miniature—a little goldon brown hair, a pack-£ 
age of letters, and an old journal, commenced l 
when l was only bc vent con. jj 

Now, while sitting hero in the soft glow of^ 
this October sunset, waiting for my dear hus-< 
band, my thoughts wander awny to my deadi 
love , lying with clasped und pulseless hands,/ 
beneath the bustle and stir of a great city, t 
heeding not the battlo of life fiercely waging £ 
above his resting-place; and that I may lay < 
more fully anil entirely to my heart the blessed J 
truth, that from out the darkness Our Father £ 
sends, ever comctli light, I will transcribe c 
that girlish record of glad and sorrow-laden; 
days:— £ 

June 6/A, 185-. What a lovely day! I won- J 
dor if tho sun knows it is my birth-day, nnd£ 
shines the brighter in honor of it! II ow happy' 
my life has been! It is so blessed to live in^ 
this world, full of birds and flowers and sun- < 
shine, and so many to love mo. I suppose 5 
there is trouble and sorrow in it, but it doesn’t < 
seem as if I shall ever have any; I have always \ 
been so happy. Old people seem more fit to< 
bear trouble than young people. I know somo< 
who have outlived all tlieir friends, and yet* 
they seem patient and submissive. I can’t < 
realize that I shall over be old ,—and yet I* 
must be, or die young. What should I do, ifj 
any one I lovo dearly should die? Death and< 
the grave! Tho very words mako mo shudder. * 
I wish I wero a Christian, for they say reaU 
Christians have no fear of death, and call it< 
“going homo.” How happy Mary Mills was< 
when she was sick ; she said, “ I have no moro< 
fear of dying, than to go out of this room into* 
another; I am going to my Saviour;” and< 
died with such a swcot smile on her face.* 
But it is nearly sunset, and I must dress fore 
my birth-day party—ray first party ; I do hope * 
it will bo a nico one. I wonder if John Leigh « 
will bo thero. < 

June 7th. My head aches to-day, and I am* 
so tired. I am glad partios don't come every < 
night—still, it was such a delightful one—tho* 
rooms so light, and tho flowers so fragrant; < 
nearly all tho girls wore cool ovoning dresses, \ 
and everybody looked well, and I lookod well, < 
too, at least everybody said so, till I got almost < 
tired of bearing: “IIow well you arc looking* 


to-night, Miss Helen.” I said everybody —there 
was one exception—John Leigh never compli¬ 
ments, never flatters; he only looked stea¬ 
dily at nio with those great brown eyes, und 
said: 

“I wish your birth-dnys might all bo liko 
this, full of light and gladness.” 

Then ho walked away, and did not come 
near mo again for a long time; but, once or 
twico I looked up, and met that steady, serious 
gaze again. John Leigh isn’t like tho other 
young men. 

June 20/A. I have been wondering to-day, if 
I ever shall bo a woman—a true woman—of 
warm, earnest, heart-cultivated intellect, and 
fervent, religious soul, and often have vague 
dreams and ideas of what a woman may be; 
but 1 would 

“Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 

And ho make life, death, and that vast forever, 

One gruud, sweet song.” 

I cannot bear to become a common-place young 
lady, who sings a little, plays a little, reads a 
little, murders a little French, dresses a good 
deal, talks nonsense a good deal, and flirts the 
rest of tho time; and yet I don’t know but I 
am getting to bc such an ono. I am ashamed 
often, after an evening spent in company, when 
I think of the very little good sense I have 
shown, compared with tho amount of silliness 
1 have displayed. I know there is a life in 
earnest ; I wish I could find my way into it. 

I wonder if I should bo happier and more 
useful, if I were a Christian. 

July 1$/. It 1ms been such a hot, sultry day. 
This cool evening air is so refreshing; how 
still everything seems, ns if earth were listen¬ 
ing to tho music of tho stars! Now and then, 
tho 8ilcnco is broken by tho “ good night*’ 
chirp of sorno mother robin, ns slie settles her¬ 
self to sleep with her littlcs ones. 

I went to-day to see tho poor family mother 
hoard of yosterday. They are dreadfully in 
want; tho mother hardly ablo to move with 
tho rheumatism ; the father evidently far gone 
in consumption. I feel out of place in such a 
scone; I want to do or sny something, but lack 
the faculty. I carried them something to re¬ 
lievo their most pressing necessities; but true 
charity docs not consist in more giving. 

While I was thero, John Leigh came in; I 
was surprised to see him, for young men sel¬ 
dom fancy such places; however, ho seemed 
much more nt ease there than I did—in a few 
minutes quieted a crying child—(it happened 
to be clean—I cannot abide dirty children)—■ 
and then commenced talking in a low voice to 
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tlxe sick man. I could not hear -what ho Baid; 
hut, while he Bpokc, an expression of peace 
atole over the invalid’s pale face. 

AVe left the house together; and how pleas¬ 
ant a contrast was the bright sunshine to the 
poverty and sorrow wo lind left behind! John 
Leigh said he was glad to find that sorrow and 
suffering found sympathy with mo. I felt 
guilty, for I had gone more because I did not 
know what- to do with myself, than from any 
higher motive. I do think John Leigh is a 
Christian. 

July lOtA. I never did like pic-nics; but, for 
some reason, I enjoyed myself to-dny, much 
more than usual. I didn’t know that •‘Sliiuly 
Lane” was such a delightful place before. 
Those tall green trees, with the sunlight fall¬ 
ing through the green branches, and playing 
on the soft grass—the birds winging ia and 
out among the leaves—the gay dresses of the 
girls, as they flitted about, arranging the 
tables, their pleasant voices and merry laugh¬ 
ter, mingled with tho deeper tones of the young 
men—how beautiful it all seemed! I won¬ 
der—1 know it is nothing to me—but I wonder 
if John Leigh is engaged to Bella Vauglin— 
lie was with her a good deal; and yet—I won¬ 
der what makes him look at mo so. I can’t 
describe his expression, but I had rather 
have one of those approving glances of his, 
such as he gave me, when I repressed Ellen 
Grant for ridiculing good Mr. Strong, than nil 
tho line speeches a young man can make. 1 
wonder what he meant, when ho said ho should 
see mo again soon—when lie hid mo “ good 
night”—but, how foolish I am—it isn’t likely 
ho meant anything—but Btill— 

July 15f/i. Am I dreaming, or is it a blessed 
reality, that I am tho affianced wifo of John 
Leigh ? If it bo a dream, may the waking 
never come. I have sometimes thought, and 
yet I dared not hope that he loved me—for I 
did not, nor do I now think myself worthy tho 
lovo of such a man. 

Last evening, as I sat in tho parlor, quiet 
and alone, John Leigh came in unannounced, 
as ho has lately done, once or twice, I rose to 
call ray sister, but he begged mo not to, say¬ 
ing softly, “AVont you entertain mo to-niglit, 
Helen?” He had never called mo “Helen” 
before, and there was a strange fluttering at 
my heart. 

AVo conversed awhile on indifferent subjects, 
but a spell seemed laid upon us, and every 
now and then enmo an awkward silence. After 
awhile, John rose to go; and yet, as he bado 
me “good night,” he lingered, as if something 


remained unsaid. I was standing at his side, 
nnd opposite us was a long mirror. Looking 
Jup, he saw our reflections, “side by side,” and 
passing his arm gently round me, called my 
Jattention to it, saying: 

> -“Sido by side, Helen, shall it not always 
bo so, darling?” 

> I could not Bpcak, but lie drew my head 
upon his breast, and kissed my forehead. I 
'knew, then, that I had found my place, and 

that with all iny heart I loved John Leigh. 
’Wo did not talk much during the hour he 
; remained with inc,—nnd tho few words spoken, 
’seem too precious aud sacred to bo written 

> even here. 

! August 15/A. How happy I have been for the 
‘lust month; sometimes, 1 fear, I am too happy, 
and tremble for the future. I think, since I 
have had this new, this precious love in my 
) heart, I have loved God more than ever before— 
’that this blessed gift camo from my Heavenly 

> Father; and yet how often I forget the Giver. 
JIIow much easier it is for mo to love the seen 

than the unseen; and yet God’s lovo for me 
J is unchanging, notwithstanding my strange 

> ingratitude. 

> August 18/A. A little cloud has arisen in my 
•hitherto sunny sky. John is going away; he 
>will engage in business in B—. He says that, 
jin a year, ho must have mo with him —his 

Will Bucli a blessed anticipation ever bo 
’realized ? 

> September 2d. lie is gone; and it soems ns 
jthough my very self had gone with him; I did 
>not know how necessary he had become to my 
^happiness. I find that all my thoughts, all my 
!plans for tho future, are linked with him. In 
>:ny inmost heart, I thank God for our mutual 
jlovo; may wo consecrate it to Him who gave 
>it. I hope this will be a year of advancement 
;to me—how much mental and spiritual culture 
• I need—how much there is to learn—liow little 
>1 know. 

> September 10th. To-day came my first letter 
l from John—how my heart throbbed, nnd checks 

> burned, as father, with a pleasant smile, handed 
jit to me. 

> I went to my own room, and locked myself 
>in, to be alone with my “beloved.” My hands 
^trembled as I opened it, and tears came to my 
>cyos, as I read tho first word, “My precious 
5 Helen.” It was not a common “lovo letter”— 
>nt least I do not think if was—full of exquisite 

> tenderness—an unrestrained pouring out.of 
'thoughts nnd feelings, such as one would writo 
>only to “another self.” 

J In closing, he said: “In loving each other, 
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dear Helen, lot us not forget that Infinite Love, 5 
to which all earthly love bears no compari-2 

gon _Jet us consecrate to Him our hearts’ bcat< 

affections, for Ho loved us, and gavo Himself* 
for us.” < 

Oct. 11/A. Another one of those blessed: 
white-winged messongers, that como to mo* 
every week, fraught with affection. This is; 
such a fine October day—the blue sky dotted < 
with little white fleeces of clouds—the trees- 
gay in their bright autumn dress—every now} 
and then the light breeze brings down a bril-< 
liant shower of leaves, spreading upon tho< 
grass a many-hued carpet. As I sit hero look-} 
ing on all this beauty, how appropriate aecniB' 
the words of Israel’s “ swcot singer:'* ; 

“0 Lord, bow manifold are thy works; in} 
wisdom hast thou made them all; the earth is- 
full of thy riches.” < 

I did not know that I possessed the capacity J 
for so much happiness ns I have enjoyed tlio* 
past summer. I have every blessing heart can< 
desire—loving fViends, a pleasant homo—and,} 
last and best of all God’s gifts to me, the lovo*; 
of a noble, manly heart. My Father’s mercies: 
aro indeed “now every morning, and fresh< 
every evening.” } 

Oct. 20/A. John is leading a very busy life,*: 
and I know a useful ono; ho spends much of: 
his leisure time in searching out the destitute: 
and degraded, and trying to cncourngo and< 
assist them. Ho has gathered a Sabbath-school } 
in one of the worBt streets of tlio city, swarm-} 
ing with Dutch, Irish, and tho lowest clnss of} 
Americans. At first, ho had little to encourage} 
him, hut every Sabbath tho numbers increase,} 
until there are now nbout fifty, many of them} 
grown, and some white-haired men and women. < 
lie says tho hours spent in instructing them, < 
aro among tho happiest of his life. May God5 
bless and prosper his labors of love. John} 
tlnnks that I shall bo a groat help to him in< 
His work; ho says, “a woman can gain nd-< 
mittnnee to tho hoart, and inspire confidence< 
in many eases, where a man finds it impossi-} 
hie;” he thinks “every Christian should bo a* 
working Christian —God wants no drones in his * 
great world-hive.” < 

Sunday, Oct . 27/A. This has been a solemn } 
and lmppy day to me, for to-day I have made- 
a public profession of my faith in Christ, and: 
sat for the first time nt tho Lord’s table. When * 
the baptismal water was laid upon my forehead, } 
and I took upon my lips the vows of consccra-^ 
tion, I felt that I was no longer my own, that< 
I had taken the vows of God upon me, and that} 
henceforth, living or dying, I must be tho Lord’s,; 


It is sweet, indeed, to be a child of God. 
May I oyer keep near my father, holding up 
my hand that IIo may roach down and lead mo 
in His own right way. 

Aoy. 10/A. No letter to-day. What can bo 
tho reason ? ho always writes so regularly. 
Dear John! how I long to see him. I can 
hardly wait for Christmas to bring him to me. 

15/A. Still no letter. The rain falls steadily 
and mournfully down, and now and then tho 
sad Autumn wind drives it against the windows; 
all seems drear and desolate, and in my heart 
is a Btrangc foreboding of evil. May God give 
me strength to bear whatever tho future lias in 
store for me. 

iVow. 20/A. A letter, but not from him; ho 
is sick, and cannot write, llis friend writes 
that ho has been much exposed of late, a fever 
has been raging about him, and ho has watched 
with and nursed the sick night and day, until 
nt last, worn out by fatigue, he, too, is a victim. 
They hope he \b not dangerously sick, but my 
poor heart tells mo tho contrary. I dare not 
think of what the result may be, 0. God, 
spare my beloved! 

23/. He is no better. I want to go to him, 
but cannot. I shall never see him again—I 
cannot weep—I cannot pray. Have pity upon 
me, O God l 

Dec. 25/A. It is more than a month since I 
have written a line in this journal, nor have I 
strength now to writ© what has transpired 
since tho last sad entry. I cannot realize that 
this sad, pale face is mine; that two months 
ngo I was a gay, light-hearted girl—with 
everything to bless me, and tho love of one in 
whom my whole life seemed bound up. And 
this is Christmas, and I was to have been so 
lmppy to-day. Did God see that I was making 
an idol of his gift, and forgetting tho Giver? 

It is just four weeks to-day since, witli pity¬ 
ing faces, and eyes filled with tears, they said 
softly to me—“ lie is dead.” /shed no tears; 
they said I was very calm; perhaps I was; 
there is a grief beyond tears —a calmness of 
despair. I could not pray. Had not God 
taken him from me 1 

And then I remained for days, moving me¬ 
chanically through tho rooms, or sitting motion¬ 
less for hours—shedding no tears—one thought 
continually in my almost petrified heart—“ho 
is dead.” 

At last my mother, fearing for my reason, 
ono day silently placed his miniature beforo 
mo. As I gazed on that dear face, now hidden 
from mo forever, tho fountains of my grief 
were broken up, and I wept long and bitterly., 
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Then she told mo of his sickness and dentil—< 
how ho did not have his reason from the timo< 
ho was taken ill until a littlo while before hoj 
died—how ho longed for mo and prayed fore 
me, thnt God would pity me, and givo mo< 
strength to bear my great sorrow, holding my 


beautiful home, and my father succeeded in 
obtaining a clerkship in a distant town. AVe 
could not afford to keep a servant, nnd I, who 
had never been used to any sort of labor, was 
compelled to perform much of the household 
work. But it was willing sorvico; in sympa- 


picturo tightly all the time. Then sho told of^thizing with my parents’ troublo I found coni- 
bis peace and serenity in viow of death—of his ^fort for my own grief. I tried to comfort my 


desire to bo with Christ—and how, after lying 
in silence for somo time, he looked up, his face 
beaming with nngelio smiles, as though he 
caught a glimpse of the glory that was to follow, 
and exclaimed—“ The gates are opening—l 
come! I come!” then a slight shiver rnn 


meek nnd patient mother, upon whom tho bur¬ 
den of our changed circumstances fell heavily, 
nnd to cheer nnd encourago my broken-down 
father, in whoso dark hair silver threads came 
thickly. I think I succeeded in a measure, nnd 
the happiest moment I had enjoyed for a year 


through his frame, and ho was an angel of^ was when my father, placing his hand on my 


God. 


Jhead, said, “Helen, you liavo been a great 


I trust thnt dying prayer was answered—^comfort to your poor father.” 1 knew, then, 
that God, in great mercy, has taken from mebthat there was happiness in this world aside 
that wicked spirit of rebellion thnt for a time< from that of following our own inclinations, 
possessed my heart. The beautiful dream of^ though a different happiness from the bright 
my youth is fled, I am living— he is dead. I<joyousness of former years, 
knew that l loved him with all my heart, but I< Several quiet years passed away; our cir- 
know now that I loved him with a blind idolatry < cumstanccs Bomowhat improved; 1 was calmly 
duo only to God. Now my idol is taken from< content, though tho memory of my past joy- 
mo, and I must “bo still,” and know that it is£ sorrow was often present with mo. 

God who has dono it. < Ono day, about two years ago, a gentleman 

SOM. To-day I received a pnokngo contain-£ called to sco my father; as ho was not at home, 
ing my miniaturo and tho letters I had written< 1 saw him, nnd offered to take any message*; 
to him who 1ms gone to be with Jesus. As ijho handed mo his card, a plain one, with Sid- 
think of tho happy hours passed with him, of<ney Marshall upon it in German text; he sat a 

i.: —t. -J. __ r ___ _i_ _ c _i _»_.• 


his high and noblo character, his energy and 
zeal in his master’s enuse—I feel that 
“Jesus must have loved him much, 

To call him homo so soon.” 

As I look over those letters, written when life 
seemed so beautiful, and death so far off—the 
truth, with a sad reality comes to me, thnt all 
is over now—that I am dono with bright dreams. 
How cheerless every day lifo seems—how cold 
and dreary tho future; and yet, I am only 
eighteen ! Father, tliy hand has wounded, wilt 
thou not bind up my bleeding heart? 

Here the journal ends for many months. 
IIow vividly, as I have read these faded lines, 
have theso sad scenes of my early life arisen 
before mo; and yet, I am happy now. lie 
who chastcncth in love, poured balm into my 
wounded heart, and lifo, that for a time seemed 
a burden, became pleasant again, as I Btrivo to 
live near my Saviour, and do His will. 

Not many months after my great affliction, 
my father’s business became Boriously involved. 
Ho struggled manfully ngalnst tho impending 
blow, but it avniled nothing; lie was obliged to 
givo up nearly everything to satisfy his credit¬ 
ors. AYo removod from our long loved and 


few moments, made a few general observations, 
and went away, leaving a very slight impres¬ 
sion of any kind in my mind—and yet, ho i9 
inow my husband. 

Soon after tho timo I first Baw him, ho became 
connected in business with my father; and wo 
|naturally grew better acquainted, and soon 
intimately so. I did not think, then, that 1 
|could ever lovo again—did not know that my 
1 heart, long closed, was again opening to another 
[affection. But when, after I had known him 
'many months, ho told me that he loved me, and 
,asked mo to bo his wife, 1 felt that ho was in- 
[deed dear to mo. I told him all my past his¬ 
tory, and thnt I could not love again as I had 
'done. Ho drew me tenderly to his heart, nnd 
>snid that he did not nsk the lovo that belonged 
Jto another, but that tho affection I could give 
>liim would bo worth all tho world to him. I 
>could not speak, but I laid my hand in his, 
Jand ho know that I was his. 

> And so I married Sydnoy Marshall, my dear, 
Jkind husband. Ho is not a great man; his 
>name is unknown save to tho few who lovo 
Jliim; yet ho has those sterling qualities, and 
>wnrm, true heart, that constitute a noblo man- 
Jhood. Our tastes in most things are alike—we 
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lovo tho entne Saviour—arc seeking together*? 
the same Heaven. s 

Ho takes a fair and decided stand for thc = 
right in all tho grent questions of “ this day of? 
great things;” his voice is ever heard on tho; 
side of truth and justice, and tho poor find a? 
liberal friend in Sydney Marshall. ' 

Now, down tho street I sco a well known'; 

form coming nearer and nearer, and I go to' 
meet him with sweet pence in my heart, and : 
firm trtiBt in Him who in the midst of judgment? 
remembers mercy. ' 
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Jt? 

BY SYBIL THOUXB, 

I visited one of my lady friends not long »go, 
and during the afternoon spent with her, being 
fond of children, I looked into tho nurseiy. A 
sceno was enacting wbieh I will describe. There 
wero two little girls and a boy, tho oldest about 
nine. They were playing with dolls, and eo 
mueh interested, that they did not at first notice tdj 
entrance, bo that I had a good opportunity to ob¬ 
serve them. Tho youngest, a girl, sat with her 
doll-baby jin her arms, hushing it to Bleep. But 
tho doll was wakeful, and the pretended mother, 
affecting to grow impatient, shook, scolded, and 
even slapped her imagined live infant. Such tern:* 
as you u little wretch/* you “ bad, naughty thing/ 
and tho like, camo quito glibly from her tongue. 

Tho boy had ono of his sister’s dolls, which was 
in disgraco for Bomo fault, and ho had shut it up in 
a dark closcL Standing by tho door, ho called 
out-— (t Oh, you needn't cry—you shall stay there 
all night, and I don't caro if tho old man carries 
you off.” The other child, a little girl nearly eight 
years old, was in a high passion with hor baby, who 
it seems had been guilty of eomo offence. She 
whipped.it with great violence, called it a string of 
hard names, and consigned it to a diet of broad and 
water for a week 1 
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"Is this,” I said to myself, as I wont back from 
nursery, a refiox of my friend’s discipiino with 
her children ? I could not answer yen, nor liny, 
but I very much feared that it'mlgh't bo so. Chil¬ 
dren nro quick imitators. 

Not many days after, I called to see another 
friend, and during tho visit, looked into her nur¬ 
sery. Her children, about tho same ages as thoso 
to which I have referred, were also playing -With 
dolls, but in a manner strikingly different. One 
was sick, and borne on a pillow, with every 
appearance of tho tenderest care and solicitude.' 
Another was sleeping, and tho assumed little mo-i 
Iber raised her finger as wo entered, and said in a' 
whisper—“U-u-s-h !—baby’s aslcop !" The third! 
was undergoing tho process of being dressed.' 
Everything about thoso children in their play was! 
hind and loving. I remained for a short time while 1 
they continued their employment, and there was! 
no playing naughty, no punishments—no shutting' 
up in dark closots—no exhibitions of nngof i! 
could not help contrasting tho scone with tho ono I' 
had witnessed a few days before, and my inferVnco,! 
whether correct or not, was unfavorable to the' 
homo discipiino of ono friond, and favorable to that! 
of the other. c 

My reader may deeido tho enso for herself if sho c 
regards it as worth a passing thought c 
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BOYS 5 AND GtIRIjS 5 TREASURY. 


jjcafcrdag Afternoon. 

BV VIRGINIA P. TOWKBB.HD. 

Plash! Plash I Plash! llow it docs pour! I* 
itauil hero at the window and I can scarcely eco j 
the tops of (ho mountains for tho thick, thick ruin < 
that bouts down in a long, steady lino from tho 1 
dirk, heavy sky, to tho drenched onrth. I don't* 
loro to sco it, and I know it is not tho rain alone,' 
which blinds my eyes so that I can hardly sco tho, 
tkj above, or tho earth benoath. If it would only * 
dear off—if I could only just sco one small ront in 
that heap of black clouds—ono smntl rent, just 
large enough for a single goldon ray of sunlight to 
come laughing, and dancing through, it seems to 
mo I should bo so much happier! It wouldn’t do 
inj good, though, for it’s too Into to go to Cousin 
Alice Cowles’s party! 

I can’t bear to think it is—I can't bear to think 
bow I've been looking forward to this timo for a 
whole week, and how glad I was last night, when 
papa brought mo homo thnt new pair of morocco 
•hoes, and mamma gave ino that handsomo pink 
»uh for my waist, to wear to tho party to-dnj*. I 
couldn’t bcliovo it was going to rain when tho big, 
ilow drops first enrao down this morning; and I 
lept running to tho kitchen window, to find the 
first streak of light in tho west, where grandma 
»?cd to say, wo ought always to look for tho clear 
weather. But tho big drops began to grow into a 
iut, steady stream, and tho light didn't break 
away off in tbo west; and nt last I began to grow 
troubled, and wont to mother, and said, “You don't 
rtahy think, mamma, it’s going to rain all day?" 


‘•I’m afraid it is, my littlo Amelia. Tho clouds 
look heavy and dark." 

“But, mamma, I may go to tho party just the 
same, mayn't I ?" and I felt my lip quiver for fear, 
ns I asked her. 

Sho drew mo to her, and looked at mo with 
mournful, loving eyes. 

“It was just such n question—in just such a 
way, thnt sister Ellen asked mo, three years ago 
this very month. And I bated to refuse, and let 
her go, and sho took a hard cold in the rain, and 
tho next month wo bnd to make her bed where the 
rains could always full on it." 

I know what mamma meant, and I couldn’t say 
another word; but I kept hoping tho clouds would 
break, but they didn’t; and just beforo dinner, 
mamma said to mo, “Try and bo a bravo littlo 
girl!" and I knew then what sho meant, nnd that 
it was all over, and I shouldn’t go to tho party; fur 
it’s threo miles off, and Hr. Blake would havo had 
to tako mo in his open wngon. 

Dear mo! what a good timo thoy’ll havo; twelve 
littlo girls; and thoy’ll piny nil sorts of games, and 
they’ll tell stories, and at bix o’clock they’ll all-go 
out to tea; nnd they’ll havo biscuit, and plum 
cake, and ico cream, thnt I’m *o fond of! And 
hero I'vo got to stay nt homo all alone; and watch 
tho rain, and think of tho happy girls, threo miles 
off, at Cousin Alico Cowles’s! 

Thcro! mamma is calling to mo, and says sho has 
got a nlco story to toll mo. I know it’s to tako my 
thoughts away from tbo party, but I wish I was 
thcro—oh, I wish I was thcro 1 
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Ob, dear mol I'm so shocked and bowildbrcd, 
that I’ve crept away off into this corner of the 
“store-room” to think it all over, and I’ve rubbed 
my eyes, over and over to bo suro that ( I wasn’t 
dreaming! 

. It really don’t seem as though it could bo true, 
and yet I know it was ; for I heard evory word that 
Uncle Samuel said. This morning when I saw 
him getting out of tho carriago, I ran to tho door 
and opened it, and cried out, 

“Oh, Uncle Samuel, tell me all about Alice’s 
party.” 

llo took mo up in his arms and kissed mo, and 
carried me into the houao, and sat mo down without 
speaking a word! 

Mothor must havo seen a strango look In bis 
face, for she turned round from tho table, where 
sho was busy with some work, and said, in such a 
^uick, anxious voice, 

“ Why, Samuel, what is tho matter ?” 

“We’ve had trouble at our houso, Mary,” ho 
said. 

“ Has anything happened to Esther ox tho child¬ 
ren ?” asked mamma, turning pale. 

“Not to our*, Mary. It ull happened becauso of 
the little people’s party yesterday.” 

“Ob, uncle!” I exclaimed hero, in wonder and 
terror. 

“Yes, Amelia; I’m glad you weren’t amongst 
them,” and Undo Samuel drew his arm around me, < 
and then ho went on to toll mamma that tho girls ‘ 
all had a nice tirao until just aftor tea, tho clouds 
eloarod up, and they all went down the gnrden to< 
tho pond. Tho new boat was lying thoro, and' 
they got into it for fun ; and just at that moment,, 
the hired boy oamo along, and thoy persuaded him * 
to row them down the pond about half a milo to - 
tho bridgo. < 

It was vory imprudent. Undo Samuel said, for! 


£ tho boy knew vory littlo about managing tho boat; 
( and it was crowded, and tho girls wero careless, 
; and sat on ono side; and somohow when they 
c got into tho middle of tho pond tho boat capsized! 

> The water was about fifteen fcot deep in that 
^placo; Undo Samuel and two other men heard the 
) shrieks and rushed to tho pond. Thoy saved all 

> the littlo girls but ono. 

> “Oh, who was that?” Mother and I cried ontthe 
i words together. 

' “It was littlo Julia Elliott; Deacon Elliott’s 

> youngest child. Wo couldn’t find hor for as 
' hour!” 

) Mother's faco was as wbito os Ellen’s before they 

> closed tho coffin lid over it. Sho cnino straight 
^ across to mo and hugged mo to her heart, and her 

> tears fell fust iu my hair, aud I know what she wu 
* thinking! 

> Uncle Samud couldn’t stay to toll us much mow, 


> but thoro wore tenra in his oyes when ho kissed 


> mamma and mo and went away. 

> Dear littlo Julia Elliott! I can see her now, 

> with her bright, black oyes, and her brown braid* 

> of hair; and tho laugh that was always slipping is 
J and out of her face. 

i Aud to think how swift and Huddcn she went 
'down under tho dark waters; and if God hadn’t 
- scut his rain that I was so sorry for, I might hart 
: been lying with her! 

> If I had known this, whon I stood at tho window 
: yesterday afternoon with tho pain at my heart,'and 
; the tears in my eyes, because I couldn't go to the 

party! Cut it has taught me a lesson I shall never 
forgot! Dear littlo Julia Elliott! her father and 
her mother, her brothers and her sisters, will weep 
around her, whore sho lies now, still and white 
before thorn, hut thoy can’t call her back to them; 
and now I thank God for the rain lie sent and that 
kept mo at homo yesterday afternoon t 
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Sftut Jklttj gtrring. 

By PAUL LAUHIE. 

“How do you sell your smoked herring?” 
“ Those Scotch herring ?—only nine cents 
dozen.” 

“But singly?” 

“A cent apiece, sir.” 


< herrings and roll into his pocket again, and 
rmuttering something about an explanation at 
S another time, ho hurried aboard the boat, 
cleaving his friend standing on the street con- 
a ^vulscd with laughter. Baron Boyle was not 
£ sorry at the interruption, for unlike those 
cjyoung men who have a lio ready for every 

—- r -, — £ dilemma, he had a wholesome respect for the 

‘I will take two of them,—and one of thosetruth ; but ho was mortified, as who would not 
rolls—no! the smallest, and have the kindness at the ago of two and twenty, at being 
to wrap them in apiece of paper for me.” ^detected with a twopenny roll and Scotch 
The grocer wrapped the herrings and ro11> herrings In Ills pocket. Ho could easily have 
together, with one of * those slight-of-hand> sa id, “What a blunder! but 1 have the book 
movements peculiar to the trade, and handing<j n other pocket. I bought these for a 
tho parcel to his customer, counted out six$joke;” but he preferred silence to a lie, Be- 
cents in exchange for tho dime which th°^gidcs, his friend would never guess the truth, 
customer deposited on the counter, and then t 0 r at best he would impute the purchase to a 
turned to his next customer briskly, with, £ whim, “ Certainly,” thought Baron Doyle, as 
“Well, what can I do for you?” while Baron ^ he bestowed a parting look upon his friend as 
Doyle slipped his purchase into his coat pocket^ the packet swung out from her landing inl¬ 
and walked away. When lie had walked n c jesticnlly, “certainly ho will never suspect 
considerable distance, and just as he was S that j bought them with the intention of 
turning down towards the levee, for he was < dining upon them.” 

going to Ambrose on tho morning packet, hoc To explain why Baron Doyle, who, with the 
encountered his friend Bathhurst, whoso great- ^ manners of a gentleman, was respectably 
est misfortune was tho possession of more£attired in a dark brown suit, and who hod no 
money and time than he knew what to do ^particular taste for smoked herring, was con- 
■with. Cpellcd to dine (or sup, or botli; for the packet 

“Ah ! I was just thinking about you Baron. ^ left Shuttleton at nine A. M., and only r^cbed 
Have you found that book? I hnvo been in $ Ambrose at nine P. hi.,) on them, it will be 
every store in town, but ns yet have failed toe necessary to state that lie was short of funds; 
procure it. I think you told mo your father£ an( j to explain how it happened that such a 
had a copy.” ^handsome young man, with such an honest, cn- 

“Yes, I laid it away tho other day for you.” ^ergctic manner, could only count six cents in his 
“By tho way, Baron, I want your advice. Sparse, I must inform ihe render that hewascom- 
I am going to have Zschokke and Goldsmith Spelled by ‘‘circumstances” to dress like a gen- 
(Tauchnitz edition) bound, and I am hesitating i>tlcmnn, board at a respectable boardinghouse 
between brown and blue. But I want some- £ or hotel, and pay jjis washing bills, out of two 
thing now and neat.” £ hundred and fifty dollars a year. [By the way, 

“Then,” said Baron Doyle, “I have the sjj C wng an ex p er t at mending his own clothes.] 
very thing you want. I have Moore here, in £as his boarding and washing cost him exactly 
a small volume, brown with—but I'll just ■ > 0 no hundred and ninety-five dollars a year, it 
show it to you.” And putting his hand into^jubo apparent that there was but fifty-fire 
his pocket he brought forth the paper contain- ^dollars left to adorn the outer man. 
ing his recent purchase, adding as ho pro-,? it appear marvelous to you, my well 

cecded to open it, |>dressed reader; but it is nevertheless a fact, 

“I bought it for my sister, whom I am >; that Baron Doyle did not consume fifty-five 
going to see to-day; it- is a very handsome ^dollars in clothing in tho course of twelve 
thing, I assure you, but”— !>calendar months; notwithstanding ho provided 

“Ila, ha !” laughed Bathliurst, ns his expec- j;himself with respectable attire, hat, boots and 
tant gaze fell upon a couple of Scotch herrings^ftnen. Was the young man penurious? was 
and a twopenny roll, “ha, ha, ha! Brown J ho suffering from a severe attack of economy, 
they are—smoked, eh? Why, what ore you for was Jio only able to earn that amount in a 
going to do with the herrings, Doyle?” (year? you ask. No! lie received a salary of 

At that moment the packet for Ambrose < four hundred; but having managed to live on 
tapped her bell. The owner of the fish had j (he amount I have mentioned when’ho .was in 
not a moment to lose, so hastily cramming the < his twenty-first year, he determined to try it 
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a second year,—and lie succeeded, for ho had ^six cents in liis purse, three dollars of ’which 
a great object in view. And what was the b would bo required to pay his fare to and from 
object that induced him to expose himself to SAmbrose, and a night’s lodging; the latter, 
the merciless ridicule of his clever acquaint- P twenty-five or fifty cents ; the former, two dol- 
aoces who expended their salaries as fast as slars and a half. The fare to Ambrose, including 
they earned them ? c dinner and supper, was two dollars—one 

Boron Doyle was an orphan. ITis father had £ dollar and twenty-five cents, leaving the meals 
been a prominent merchant of Shuttleton; but cout. 

vhen Baron was turning twenty, Mr. Doyle £ Ah! you forget the absurdity in the bro- 
encountcred severe reverses; his property ^tberly affection and self-deninl. 
went under the hammer, and a week afterwards ^ That little volume of poems cost Baron 
be was laid in his grave, leaving Baron and ^ Doyle two sleepless nights, and a summer hat. 
his only sister to grapple with the world as < Think of it! He had hoarded up five dollars 
best they might. Baron, who was at college, band ten cents at the end of May—the end of 
returned home to bury his father, to soothe his shis second year passed in Mr. Dewey’s cm* 
sister, to face stern poverty, and to seek em- c ployment. Considering the fact that he had 
ployment. He obtained employment at the Sworn his cap until it had lost its original color, 
very low salary of two hundred and fifty dol- ?nnd became dim in the peak; that the season 
hrs a year; but it was ns much as his employer ?for heavy caps was now over, and that of light 
could afford to give a young man totally unac- Ssummcr hats just begun, you may decide his 
quaiuted with business of any sort whatever. cj purchase of the poems a piece of folly. But 
His sister, in the meantime, found a home > when you reflect that he had only one sister, 
with a second cousin; but at the end of a jnnd that he had never made her a present in 
year the brother and sister held a council., * his life—ah! you pronounce him a noble fellow, 
flaron desired to place his sister at the Ambrose ) During the two years he had been employed 
Seminary, which was universally conceded to >by Mr. Dewey, lie had never asked a single 
be the best in the country, and his cmployer^dny for himself. When his fellow clerks were 
having unexpectedly raised his salary to four ]>off sporting with their friends in the dull sum- 
hundred a year, he succeeded in convincing'>mcr months, Baron Doyle was at his usual 
his sister that the money could not bo appro-,Jplace behind the counter; not because he did 
printed to a better purpose; so after a little])not relish a summer day among the trees and 
struggle, for Emma had a plan of her own, the<] flowers, but simply because he had no place 
sister consented, and Baron had the sntisfac-] 1 to go, and no money to spend in amusement, 
lion of defraying her expenses. j>No wonder that Mr. Dewey looked up in aston- 

And this was his great object—the educa-<] ishment when “ sober Baron” spoke of taking 
tion of his sister. One hundred and fifty < 1 a “ day or two to himself.” But he was only 
dollars of his salary was devoted to this object. < too glad to find an excuse to rally him. 

Imagine a young man of twt| and twenty living; ‘‘Certainly, Baron—certainly; and I hope 

on two hundred and fifty dollars a year. Pic-* we may not see your face for a month. We 

ture him at the end of the year, free from debt, < can manage very well without you.” 

and with five dollars in his pocket. Such was $ “ Thank you.” rejoined Baron, “but I will 

Baron Doyle’s position at the time I intro -<■ quite likely return on Thursday.” 

duced him to the reader. No! I am wrong.; “Going to the country?” demanded his 

Two dollars of the five was invested in Tom$ employer. 

Moore’s Poems, which lay in his pocket, the^ ‘No! to Ambrose.” 

handsome volume he intended showing his£ “To Ambrose—oh!” and Mr. Dewey, who 
friend Bathhurst, when ho exposed the hcr-S was a young man, and rather handsome, ele- 
ring8 instead. vated his eyebrows, and stroked his whiskers 

‘‘Scotch herrings and Moore’s Poems!” £ gently, ns ho crooked an elbow, significantly. 
Yes, miss, singular as it may appear to you, s It was immaterial to Baron Doyle what his 
the young gentleman carried herrings in oner employer thought; at the same time, he con- 
pocket, and poems in another. 5 eluded to inform him of the nature of his 

“ How absurd!” C errand. 

Not when you reflect that Baron Doyle < 41 No, sir; nothing of the kind, I assure 

bought the poems for his sister, whom he was £ you. My sister is at the seminary; .1 am 
about to visit, and whom he had not seen for as simply going to see her. I have not seen her 
year, and that he had barely three dollars and - for a year. 
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“All!—I was not aware,” began Mr. Dewey, ? lie bad consumed half of bis roll, and pari 
visibly surprised; then, altering bis tone, £ of one of the herrings, when he was interrupted 
“The fact is, Baron, we know so little about^by a strange voice, and looking around, be 
you, that the mere mention of your sister5perceived an elderly gentleman almost at Lh 
surprised me. So you have a sister, then. £ elbow. 

Have you more than one ?” Jj “How do you like it, sir?” repeated the 

“ Iso !” replied Baron. “ There is just the Estrange gentleman, as he steadied himself upon 

two of us.”. ^bis gold-headed cane, and bent his positive 

“ Ah I h-m ! A-m / Has your sister been at S black eyes upon the young man, who secreted 
Ambrose long?” cjtlie roll and herrings, hastily glancing at his 

“ Just one year.” 5 interlocutor furtively, but too much diseom* 

Mr. Dewey cleared I.is throat a third time, c fitted to hazard a reply. Considering that the 
and began to thrum upon the back of his chair 3 young man had fasted eight hours, perhaps 
with his fingers, bending his head forward, c the herring was not so very disagreeable after 
and gazing upon the floor abstractedly. Sail; still, he could not imagine how such a fact 

“ He is wondering who supports my sister,” C could interest a stranger, 
thought Baron. ? “Do you understand the principle of the 

“By the way,” began Mr. Dewey, suddenly, snow * cut off,* sir ?” 

“ do you know the Ralstons in Ambrose ?” S “The ‘cut-off I’—oh!—ah! yes, I under- 
“No!” (stand—that is, I understand wliat you mean, 

“ Or the Taylors ?” 'but I do not understand the ‘ cut-off,* ” atam* 

“I am not acquainted with any one in (mered the owner of the herrings. 

Ambrose,” responded Baron. £ “Uraph! I thought you were in the bnsi* 

A gentleman entering the office at that i ness.” 
moment, called Mr. Dewey aside, and Baron > “ No sir ; still I can admire the workman- 

resumed his position behind the counter, won- )ship displayed here.” 

dering nt his employer’s questions and strange > “Umpli! h-m I you should visit my cstab- 
manner. The reader may learn from the - lishment, corner of Iron and Steel streets, 
above conversation something of Baron Doyle’s >You will sec much better work than this'there, 
nature. He never spoke of his own perform-.^although we thought we were doing something 
ances, much less of his self-denial or single- ) handsome when we turned this out.” 
heartedness. “ So he is only the manufacturer, and is 

To take up the thread of my story again: ) simply glancing over his old work—I thought 
Baron and the herring, and the volume ofijbo lmd seen tlio herring and roll,” thought 
poems, were aboard of the magnificent packet-)Baron Doyle, as ho turned away, and sought 
which plied daily between the charming vil- jthe cabin, resolving to avoid farther risk of 
lage of Ambrose, and the noisy, sooty city of,> detection. Since he dressed like a gentleman, 
Shuttlcton. Baron admired the scenery of La { \ it behooved him t*dcport himself like a gen- 
Belle River, the handsome cabin, the rich ^tleman ; and wliat gentleman was ever known 
furniture. He drank in the river breeze, andto eat a Scotch herring in a stifling engine- 
flattered himself that, after all, few people were<Jroom on a warm June day, when a table just 
happier than himself. He was delighted withjiover his head groaned with the choicest viands? 
everything—with the changing views the shore Had he worn a coarse coat, and driven a cart, 

presented, and- But no. He did notjihe could have tolerated the imputation of 

enjoy the tempting viands which were served <[ poverty, and possibly vulgarity; but, to bo 
up to the host of passengers. lie did not even suspected of stinginess !—that was more than 
witness their disposal, but betook himself to',Baron Doyle could bear. So he carried his 
the engine-room, for the purpose of examining (‘herring and the remainder of the roll to 
the machinery, and nibbling his roll and Ambrose. 

herrings, stepping now this way, now that, <| When he reached Ambrose, he proceeded at 
and looking intently at the complicated iron once to the seminary, where he inquired for 
and steel which surrounded him. Only once<|his sister. Mrs. Carver, who presided over 
he uttered an exclamation— J'tho establishment, bestowed a gracious smile 

“I’ll never rely upon a Scotchman’s word<!upon him, when ho mentioned his name, 
again! Scotch herring, indeed!” From which<’ “Miss Doyle is visiting the Ralstons at 
I infer that the herring was not altogether to ^present. The session commences to-morrow, 
his taste. <;you are aware. Miss Doyle purposed remain- 
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iagwith us, but her friends prevailed upon her 
to give them a week or two. However, I will 
Bend ft message to her immediately.” 1 

The room into which Baron was shown was 
almost bare of'furniture, and totally unlike his 
conception of the parlor of a model seminary. \ 
However, it was a lovely night, and as the; 
parlor door swung back heavily, he heard the; 
patter of dainty feet, passing and repassing ( 
the door. They belonged to the lovely pupils, ] 
vho were flitting about, humming snatches of* 
song, whispering, laughing, talking, and scold-? 
ing. Scarcely five minutes passed, ere Mrs. j 
Carter reentered the parlor, attended by her < 
600 , a boy of ten. < 

“Your sister requests you to call upon herj 
at iier friends, Mr. Boyle. My son will? 
accompany you ; it is but a little distance. < 
Mr. Doyle bowed, and took his leave. When' 
young Master Carver parted from him at Mrs. c 
Ralston’s door, and just as he extended aj 
hand to the bell, he observed a familiar facej 
approaching him from the garden. The next? 
moment, his sister was twining her fingers in hisj 
hair, and smothering him with kisses. What' 
was a score of sleepless nights, or as many? 
summer hats, compared with that one moment?' 
Miss Doyle led the way into the drawing-room,? 
and presented him to Mrs. Ralston, a widow! 
lady and her two daughters, who greeted the* 
young man with a charming simplicity, that? 
dissipated at once his last fear of formality. J 
In a few minutes, Baron Doyle, who seldom' 
went into society, felt perfectly at ease, and? 
conversed as freely with the ladies, as though j 
he had known them as many years. The con-< 
versation turning on the fine arts and poetry, < 
Baron Doyle took advantage of a momentary J 
lull, to address his sister— < 

“By the way, Emma, speaking of authors, I< 
have a present for you.” j 

“For mo?” exclaimed Miss Doyle. It is< 
Moore’s Poems, I know it is—and you have it< 
in your pocket—I feel it. Ah! how glad ij 
am !” And as she spoke, she darted her little J 
band into his pocket, and brought forth a< 
email parcel, saying, “ How I shall enjoy! 
Moore, now!” As she proceeded to open it, \ 
while Mrs. Ralston and her daughters looked i 
on with a smile, that seemed to say, “ That’s! 
as brother and sister should be!” J 

“Stay !” exclaimed Baron Doyle, hastily, ns< 
he caught his sister’s hands, and endeavored! 
to take the parcel from her. j 

“Now, Baron! Baron !—for shame!” < 

“But I—I assure you you have made a! 
mistake,” returned the brother holding her = 


> hands tightly. “ Besides, you should wait 
] until I present it to you. I shall report to Mrs. 

; Carver.” 

i “ Nonsense ! when I have only one brother, 
can I not control him ? I must see what it is 
; that you value so much ; if it is not the poems, 
it is something equally valuable.” 

So saying, she withdrew her hands from his 
suddenly, and darting across the room, laugh- 
ingly, she opened the paper, exposing to the 
wondering gaze of Mrs. Ralston and her 
daughters a part of a twopenny roll, and a 
Scotch herring. 

Ob, what a blunder was that, Emma Doyle! 
The hot blood rushed to her face, and tin¬ 
gled in her palms, as she withdrew her gaze 
from the tell-tale fragments, and fastened it 
upon her brother’s face. And Baron!—how 
purple-red his face became as he met her gaze. 
One moment Miss Doyle held the fragments in 
her hand ; then, crossing to her brother’s side, 
replaced them in his pocket. 

“See, now!” Baron managed to stammer at 
last, “you are no child, that I must carry a 
penny roll for you—and I’m sure you don’t 
like Scotch herring as well as—but I shant 
say who; but, rest assured, I am not fond of 
them. But, come now; there is Moore for 
you, and don’t puzzle your head anything 
about the herring. I’ll explain that sometime 
again.” 

As he ceased speaking, his glance met that 
of Miss Ralston’s, upon whose countenance 
he observed a singular expression. 

“Well, I don’t think you can give a sensible 
reason for carrying nasty old fish in your 
pocket,” retorted his sister, with affected 
anger ; but notwithstanding her manner, her 
annoyance was apparent. As it was then 
growing late, her brother signified his inten¬ 
tion to take his leave ; but he was immediately 
overruled by Mrs. Ralston, who prevailed 
upon him to accept a bed in her house. 

When Baron Doyle awoke the next morning, 
his first movement was to throw open the 
shutters, that the brilliant sunlight might light 
up his room. As he stood beside the window, 
a murmur of voices beneath it arrested his 
attention. 

“ Say what you will, Bel; I am sure I am t 
right.” 

“And I am just as positive that you are 
wrong.” 

“ He is either stingy or vulgar, and yet he 
would pass for a gentleman.” 

“I declare, Clara, you never will be con¬ 
vinced that riches are not necessary to breed- 
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ing.. Do you not like Emma? and is her Jthcm, Baron found an opportunity to speak & 
l)i*o tiier not handsome and intelligent, with the/Word or two to his sister alone, 
manners of a gentleman ?”" 11 0, Baron! how stupid I was last night,” 

“And-a passion for smoked herring, permit Jsaid his sister, as they stood alono in the par- 
me to add. But I was not aware ho had niadc<>lQ r i “had I dreamed that”— 
such a favorable impression upon you, Bel.” “Say no more,” replied the brother, “it 
' There was an impatient rejoinder. Baron ‘.was my own fault-” 

Doyle’s eyes brightened, and his heart bcat(J “But what were you doing with the fish, 
quicker as ho caught the tone. <iBaron? Surely”— 

“Ah!” pursued the sister, “it needed but<! “Indeed they were for myself then, Emma, 
that to convince me that I was right. But| ^ 8 there any crime in dining on Scotch her- 
prny how do you account for the herring ?” <, r ^ u B 3 when one is too poor to obtain better 

*' “That is more than I am inclined to under- ^re ? I should have said nothing about it if 
take,” replied Miss Ralston, for Baron had * H Ilal * not been for the affair of last night.” 
recognized the sisters voices, “but it is possi-< “Bat you came on the boat, Baron?” 
ble that ho could not afford a dinner on the* “But I did not know that I would lodge 

packet, and so”_ < with a friend of yours, and I had barely fifty- 

“Dined on smoked herrings! lm, ha! Oh!< six ccnts in pocket, besides my fare here 
Bel, that is simply absurd!— simply absurd, < ant ^ back, not including meals on the boat; hut 
when one thinks of his dress, manner and fino^ had resolved to see you, and so I came.” 
sentiments.” < “And yet you bought Moore for me! Vou 

“Ilavo you not heard Emma saying he< arc a dear, good old fellow, Baron , and I never 
supported her, and that he is only a poor* can repay you for your kindness to me; 
clerk?” ; never!” 


never : 

There was a rustle in the next room, aa if 


“ Which only renders him more ridiculous. ^ 

If he is ablo to support her, why does ho carry csonie person were passing the door, but it was 
herrings about with him? Surely you ob-^ 8 ° faint that Miss Doyle did not hear it. 
served his embarrassment when Emma opened 
the paper?” 

“ I did, and I felt for him, Clara. He is 
kind to iiis sister, and I believe ho is a gentle¬ 
man.” 

“Tra-la-Ia! tra-la-la! la-ln!—la-la! Well, 
well! I perceive you are in love with tills 
knight of the herrings, and when one is in 
love!—there, there, Bel, I wont say another 
word; but I do declare your handsome gentle¬ 
man has a decidedly queer taste!” 

“You are not annoying me in the least, 

Clara; go on.” 

“But what will the fastidious Fred Dewey 
sav to his intended brother’s taste, Bel?” 


Baron waited a moment, until he was satisfied 
that the person had left the room, am^ then 
said, 

“Emma, have you ever met a Mr. Devrej 
hero?” She blushed vividly, as she replied 
slowly, 

“I have, Baron—why do 3 *ou ask?” 

“ Does he love you ?” inquired the brother, 
paying no attention to her question in his 
eagerness. 

“ I—I think he t does. But how did you 
learn this, Baron ? I was going to write to 
you about it, and then”— 

“Well, no matter what prevented yon, 1 


Sam not so anxious to get rid of my little sister; 
Baron Doyle started. ^not I, birdie ; but I respect Mr. Dewey, nnd I 

“I think he will give himself less concern liave n0 fcar trusting my siater’B hoppi- 
about it than you and I have done. He loves S n<J8S in keeping.’ 

Emma, and I have no doubt ho will marry here 5 
ns soon as she leaves Ambrose. But s-tIS 


“ You know him, then ?” 

“Know him ! what d« you mean ? Surely I 


There she is now, Clara; will you open the5 know ^ own employer!” 
door?” \ 

Baron Doyle paced his room and meditated. 

Fredrick Dewey, liis employer, wed his sister! 

Impossible! She had never hinted at such a 
thing in her letters. There must be somo 
mistake. And yet, now that he recollccted.it, 

Mr. Dewey’s manner was very singular when 
he inquired if he (Baron) was acquainted with' 
the Ralstons. Before ho took his leave of< 


“Your employer?” 

“I don’t understand this, Emma.” 

“I—I thought your employer was an old 
man—a married man,” stammered tho sister. 

“He is only five years older than myself, 
and a very handsome bachelor at that! So 
you did not know that you were about to marry 
my employer? Did ho never mention me?” 

“No! Somehow I never thought of men*. 
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Honing your employment either; but,” and 
here Miss Doyle blushed again, “wo only met 
five or six times. To be sure, it was here, 
and Mr. Dewey was in the house all the time 
nearly,for he is a great favorite here; I think 
he is some sort of a relation too. But you 
m ,t tell me, Baron, how you found It out.” 

“Nothing simpler. I overheard two young 
ladies talking this morning, and when they 
mentioned.Mr. Dewey’s name in conncctiou 
with yours”— 

“I see, I seel That was Clara’s tongue, 
I’m sure; she teazes me continually. But it is 
time wo should break up our council,—it is 
only ten minutes to nine.” 

I need scarcely say that Baron Doyle re¬ 
turned to noisy Sbuttleton in a gay humor. 
About a week afterwards his employer over¬ 
took him as ho was leaving the store, and 
running his hand through Baron’s arm care¬ 
lessly said, 

“I have just received a letter from Ambrose. 
You see what your secretiveness has done; X, 
never knew till to-day that Miss Doyle was 
your sister. What an amusing mistake hers 
was though! Ha, ha! I laughed over it, or 
rather over her description of the person she 
imagined employed you, till my sides were sore. 
Rather amusing all round—I hope we may 
laugh over it when we arc both gray haired,. 
unless one or both of ns takes to a wig. 

“And so you have been living on two hun¬ 
dred and fifty a year, Baron. Well, wonders 
never will cease. Do you know, I have wasted 
as much in a month, and yet no one ever 
called mo extravagant. You have learned me 
a lesson which I hope I may never forget, 
Baron. ” 

“Perhaps if our positions were reversed I 
would be the pupil and you the teacher. I 
think I have only done what you or any other 
brother would do for an only sister, particu¬ 
larly when he had her welfaro at heart,” re¬ 
plied Baron, quietly. 

“Ah 1 you don’t know the world as well as 
I do. By the way, have you any particular 
liking for Scotoh herring, Baron?” 

“She has been telling that upon me too. I 
did think my sister had a trifle of discretion, 
but I am beginning to doubt it.” 

“You should read her letter to me, Baron, 
it would bring tears to your eyes. Ia faot, I 
am jealous of you; Bhe fairly doats upon you. 
Ah! if you only knew what she says about 
those herrings!” 

“Nonsense! exclaimed Baron Doyle, “non¬ 
sense!” but his eyes were half dim with tears. 


“You may ‘pooh! pooh!’ and say ‘non¬ 
sense!’ but I understand you now, Baron—X 
only wish I had known you as well two years 
ago. But it is not too late yet; and I flatter 
myself that”— 

Here Mr. Dewey checked himself suddenly. 

“ You are like all the rest of the world,” 
said Baron. “ If a man oaly docs his duty 
you straightway set him up as a model and 
eulogize him.” 

Doubtless there was a great deal of truth in 
the remark ; nevertheless, it w very refreshing 
to find men or women who have the courage to 
perforin their duty. 

When nine months rolled around, Miss Doyle 
became Mrs. Dewey. The Deweys have many a 
laugh and joke over a tolerable picture which 
hangs over the mantel-piece in the dining-room. 
The picture was painted by Mrs. Dewey herself, 
aud is a very simple thing. It merely repre¬ 
sents part of a twopenny roll and a Scotch 
herring on a piece of brown paper. 

But I forgot to mention that Baron Doylo 
has visited Ambrose several times since his 
sister’s marriage. I may relate part of a con¬ 
versation which occurred between MissRalston, 
or rather Bel Ralston, as her friends and 
acquaintances call her, and Baron Doyle, upon 
the occasion of his last visit. 

“Will you tell mo one thing, Bel. I have 
often wondered why you favored a poor clerk, 
when so many wealthy suitors were at hand. 

“ I think I can explain it to your satisfac¬ 
tion,” responded the lady, demurely. “Do 
you remember your first visit here?” 

“Distinctly; I think I can never forget it.” 

“Then you remember a little incident.” 

“Perfectly well do I remember the ‘inci¬ 
dent,’ Bel.” 

“Well, Baron, I obtained a glimpse at your 
real nature when your sister opened the pnper 
containing the smoked herring I surmised 
the truth at once; afterwards I overheard you 
talking 'with Emma, and I said to myself, a 
man who practices so much self denial for a 
sister will surely bo attentive to a wife.” 

“Then you were guilty of eavesdropping! 
So it appears after all that I owe my good 
fortune to a scotch herring.” 
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The Picture. 

MRS HELEN V AUSTIN 
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®l«t §idnre. 

BY MBS. IIELK.V V. AUSTIN. 

Whose picture was it? The lady stood by 
the window in the shade of the curtain; I had only 
t side view of her face, which presented a regu- 
br outline, shaded by softly waving chestnut 
hair. She hold the picture in her left hand, while 
her right hand was pressed against her heart. 

She had not observed me, and I had but a 
hasty glance at her and was soon past the 
dwelling, but the image went with mo all the 
morning in my walk, and even when I reached 
homo I could not forget her, and soon fell to 
dreaming and wondering on the subject. Ah ! 
these pictures are wondrous things, they 
exceed the magic arts and fairy spells of 
romances that we half believed when we were 
children. 

I was not impressed that this was a parent's 
picture; there seemed to be an eager, inquir¬ 
ing gaxe bent upon it, as though the lady were 
seeking an answer to some question her heart 
was asking, or trying to still its throbbings by 
the earnest gaxc; wo do not look at our 
parents' pictures so. 

Was it a picture of a lover, such as Lucy 
Walton held in her hand the day before she 
married old Mr. Pennyworth? She stood hold¬ 
ing the picture in a sort of stupor, half that 
day; but the rich old man could afford to buy 
hucy at a dear price—yes, it proved dear 
enough to them both beforo their lives closed— 
her uncle urged his suit, while the lover, with 
tho bravo, true heart, was poor, and his family 
disreputable, and so the outward forms of 
Marriage were consummated between youth and 
*S e t oh, surely my lady with tho Boft brown 
hair is not going to be sacrificed I 

Perhaps it was n picture like the one Nellie 


6; American Periodicals 

>May looked at all that last, long summer of her 
Jlife. You never knew Nellie, then? There 
>never was but one Nellie May; earth has no 

> counterpart to her; she was complete in her- 
Jself—,just sweet Nellie, the 44 bud with the 
'shining head.” She never tried to be any one 
ielsc than herself, this was the charm that was 
>felt by her friends; she did not seem to know 
[her power, so soft and subduing, yet she must 
>bnve had an inward consciousness of it. 

* She had gone to the lilac tree to gather 
’blossoms for the chaste little vases Louis had 
'given her. 

» 44 Have yon heard that Louis Kline is dead ?'* 

‘said Miss Jones, as bIio passed—there are 
some persons who love to boar ill tidings— 

> Nellie's arms flew up and bHo gasped for 
’breath, and walked info the house, not feeling 
! tho ground under her feet; her real earth-life 
iended that day—she died slowly all summer, 
’but tho “end of earth” came at last, and there 
'was such a happy contented smile on her face 
in death that her friends rejoiced to see it. 

| It may be the lady was looking on a brother’s 
picture; sisters sometimes feel heart-pangs 
when they behold the artist’s represention of 
their childhood's pla 3 ’inato. Oh, tho sweet 
remembrance of tho golden time, when we 
hadn’t learned that the night-shade grew by 
the roses, or that the storm would beat against 
| the sparrow’s ncstl Sister, pray, be a true. 
Christian woman. 44 Tho Lord’s arm is not 
shortened that ho cannot save, neither is hie 
ear heavy that lie cannot hear!** 

The lady by tho window may be a young 
mother, and gazed upon her child’s picture; 

! if it were a living child she would not hold it 
so; she would bo apt to lmve the little one it 
represents on her lap ns she compared the two 
together, or would bo smiling at the sober or 
comical expression and attitude so peculiar 
to children. If it is,—if it is a child’s picture, 
the child itself is gone; it is nn angel in 
heaven ; but she is its mother still, and she 
would rather be its mother, though in its grave 
be buried many bright hopes, than not to have 
been its mother at all; and whatever she may 
regret, however much she may have erred, 
whatever weakness or frailty she may possoss, 
she yet has that crown of glory, an angel in 
heaven. 

Ah, how many of us stand half hidden from 
view, half curtained from tho sunlight we 
could endure when we were children, pressing 
down heart-throbs ns we gaze on pictures, that 
alas! are only pictures after all! 

Richmond, Indiana. 
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The Sweet Singer. 
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J§hc inject ^inflcr. 

BY M. A. DENISON. 

“And tell me, mother, were you bo pretty a3 
this, once V % 

“They said I was, darling,” replied the 
white-faced woman, sinking back on her pillow. 

“ And now the pretty has all gone out, mam¬ 
ma—dear mamma—but I love you just the 
same, don’t I ?** 

“ My poor little darling!” quivered the pale; 
lips. 

“Yes; I wonder wlint makes us so poor— 
and such a little while ngo we had everything! 
But you are crying now; put the tears away, 
darling mother. Come, I’ll sing to you!* 

The child rocked back and forth in her much 
worn chair, and, after a moment of thought, 
began with an arch smile to sing an air from 
! La Sonnambulft. It was n wonderful effort of 
; precocious genius; the light notes mocked the 
: skill of the most famous cantatricc—they seemed 
an inspiration! The child had always been 
; noted for her marvellous voice. From her in- 
\ fancy she had been accustomed, till within a 
; few years, to listen to the best musical talent; 

; and she could imitate perfectly all tlio celebri¬ 
ties of the day. How proud her father had 
c been of his beautiful prodigy! Little did he 
i tlien foresee disaster, death, and suffering, in 
* store for those he worshipped. Sudden fail- 
« urcs, where he had least expected them, reduced 
£ him to poverty. The death of a mother occur* 
-ring close on his calamity, filled his cup of 
{sorrow to the brim. Sickness eventuated in 
c fever of the brain, and his wife, Marie, followed 
£liis cold body to the tomb, broken-hearted. 

< Marie Wallace was a lovely creature, and she 
c had a story of her own. Her father was a man 
{ of wealth, residing at his case in the beautiful 

< island of Barbadocs. He had a son and a 
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daughter—the daughter twelve, the son four-) 
!cen, At the time that a strong desire for travel ' 
seized the rich planter. He had heard much J 
of American enterprise, and resolved to sell his ( 
property, and emigrate to the land which hc< 
had long yearned to behold. Ill-fated was thej 
day to all, so far as human calculation could < 
see, for the vessel was wrecked, proved a total 1 
loss, and only two or three of the passengers; 
were saved, among them little Marie. The' 
poor child landed in New York a penniless • 
orphan, and was kindly cared for by the cap-) 
lain of the vessel, who had taken her from the ! 
wreck. In a few years Marie was again re-{ 
duced to poverty, through the death of her bene-J 
factor and that of his wife. Fortunately she; 
had received a thorough musical education, aud: 
her voice attracting the attention of competent! 
judges, a situation was soon procured for her, J 
aud she emne before the public. In a year' 
from the night of her first appearance, she was, 
married to one of the most thriving young mer-‘ 
chants in the city of New York. It was a lovei 
match, for she had not sung long enough to; 
make her fortune, and he won her as a poort 
young man yet to make his way in the world., 
It was a wonderful surprise to her to be ushered < 
into a splendid mansion and installed ns mis-) 
tress, but a happier wife never graced a beau-< 
tiful home. ‘ I 

When the little Marie came, there was un- 1 
bounded joy in that household, aud for five 
swift years never a cloud, never a care rested 
upon the happy family—until the storm came 


read from the door. It was an announcement 
of a concert by a celebrated singer. The child 
read it over and over again. 41 Oh, if I could 
only find Madame Marscholl!” she said to her¬ 
self again. 44 1 shouldn’t wonder if she stops 
at the great hotel where all the fine people stay. 
I’ve a mind to go there and just ask for her. 
Maybe if she heard me, she would let me sing 
for the sake of poor mother. I would tell 
her how she used to sing, and how she loved 
it.’* 

The little child thought gravely, then she 
resolved to go. Stealing up stairs for her bon¬ 
net, she saw that her mother still slept. The 
hotel was not two bloeks off, and thither she 
ran, all eagerness, all faith. Madame Mar¬ 
scholl was cailcd from her practice: she did 
not expect to see a little child, golden-haired, 
blue-eyed, white and pink as the lily and the 
rose blended. 

My little one, what do you want ?” she ex¬ 
claimed. 

44 Please, may I sing at your concert; my 
mother is so sick?” 

The great artiste burst into a musical laugh, 
but seeing tears start to the eyes of the little 
girl, she restrained herself. 

44 Why, you little whinisey, what can you 
sing?” she queried, playfully. 

44 From Norma, from Bellini, from Fra Dia- 
volo, and La Sonnnmbula.” 

J The woman was astonished to silence. Be¬ 
fore she could speak, little Marie burst out 
' into one of her own favorite airs, and the ma- 


ibflt swept so much away—the pitiless, the un- / dame stood entranced. At its close she caught 
rejecting storm, from which the helpless wife > the little singer to her bosom, and covered her 
and child shrunk, but could not protect them- j with kisses. 44 Yes, wonderful child 1” she cx- 
selves. Quietly they sank into obscurity, for > claimed with enthusiasm, “you shall sing, and 
they were utterly poor. Marie found embroi- £you shall earn enough to bring your mother 
dery to do, but bitter was the task, for her heart i riches. Come with me.” 

was wounded and her health broken. Two £ The audience listened breathlessly. At the 
years past, and the little Marie was seven. > close of the song there was a rapturous encore. 
She was wonderfully like her mother, though l One man alone stood motionless, apparently 
small of her age, exquisitely formed, thought- 5 unmoved, but in reality overcome beyond the 
ful beyond her years. The conversation we ^ power of utterance or motion. His eyes were 
have narrated took place when Marie was suf- )bent upon the little child—his handsome, for¬ 
feiting from illness of a serious character. The $eign looking face grew very pale—his lips were 
mother and her little child were located in the c 1 pressed together. At the conclusion of the 
back upper room of a very high house—a gloomy ) concert he lingered, his eyes following the little 
chamber, shut in by bricks of a dull dun color, 'girl, who looked in her white robes like some 
Little Marie inherited almost a passion for neat- ^pure angel. 

ness, and everything about the sick room was “IVhat is her name?” he asked of several, 
in place, and ns clean as her little hands could ' but nobody could tell. 

make it. The child sang on till her mother l He gained admittance to the manager—to 
slept, the first time for that long day. Then £ Madame Marscholl. The little child was brought 
stealing softly from the room, she ran down >1° bim: be gazed on her with melancholy inte- 
stairs to inspect the great bill that she could 'rest. “I had a little sister once, so like her!” 
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ho said, with a sigh. Shotoo had a wonder- \ had not the remotest hope of finding any of his 
ful voice. But she is lost to mo—yoars ago— 'family alive. 

lost in the ocean. Whoso is this child ?” > “I am going to buy tho old homestead in 

44 Her mother is a widow, sick and almost : Barbndoos,” ho said, after tho joy of recog. 
friendless.” \ nition had somewhat subsided. “ There, among 

“Would sho part with hor?” was thodow, 'the orango groves, you will regain your health, 
eager question. ^ and wo shall live over again tho pleasures of 

“ I do not know,” replied tho singer. “What ' our childhood.” 
do you think, little Marie*” sho asked, turning * So to-day Mario frolics and sings beneath the 
to tho child, “ would your mothor givo you - roof of that veranda whero hor mother played 
away?” .when a child, and her voice rings out sweet 

“Marie!” whispered the stranger, breath- : and clear ns a bird’s—not by tho bedside of* 
lessly, “ that was my Bistor’s naino !” • suffering purent, but in unison with the sweet 

The little girl had crouched close to tho sido ; strains of her mother and her new-found uncle, 
of her benefactor. “Mother says when I sing ? 
to her she doesn’t feel any pain,” said tho 
child, softly. 

Tho stranger bent down and kissed the fair 
young face, and taking her mother’s direction 
ho left her, pleased and yet strangely sad¬ 
dened. 

The next day he ended. Mario’s mother sat 
propped up by pillows, stronger and happier 
than sho lmd been for many a day. hi a da in o 
Marscholl had been thcro, and iiindo her an 
offor, that if accepted would place them beyond 
tho reach of want, but sho trembled for her 
child. Once away from her, away from the 
sphere of her influence, she dreaded for the 
child’s futuro; sho had therefore asked for time. 

When tho stranger catno in, heavily bearded, 
with full moustache and glittering dark oyos, 
sho started and trembled. A form seemed to 
rise from the surging waters and stand before 
her—sho had never forgotten hor fnthor’s face. 

The stranger stated tho reasons for his visit. 

The little girl was so like a sweet sister he lmd 
lost, and lior name was Mario. 

“ Vou, too, appear as I think my brother 
would if ho had lived. Ho was lost, with my 
father, on the sea in a storm.” 

“ What was his name ?” 

“ Henry Wallace.” 

Brother and sister had met. God had in 
store for Mario a happy home, not a public 
career. Tho boy had been lashed by a sailor 
to somo spars, when tho storm was at its worst. 

Ho had seen his father go down, and then ob¬ 
livion came. When his senses returned, ho was 
on board a barquo whose destination was the 
East Indies. Not doubting that all had po-, 
rished on board, beside himself, he concluded 
to continuo with tho ship’s company, and seek 
his fortuno in India. Ho had, before ho reached' 
his thirtieth year, accumulated sufficient to; 
warrant him in giving up his residenoo in that, 
enervating climate and returning east, but he! 
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